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Farmers  have  participated  active- 
ly in  the  com  price  support  program 
in  the  past  10  years,  placing  a  total  of 
over  3  billion  bushels  under  Govern- 
ment loan  and  purchase  agreement. 
Corn  prices  have  remained  generally 
below  the  support  level  in  recent 
years  and  most  of  the  corn  placed 
under  price  support  has  been  deliv- 


ered to  CCC.  In  AprU,  CCC  stocks 
totaled  over  a  billion  bushels  and 
over  400  million  bushels  were  under 
loan  and  purchase  agreement.  The 
bulk  of  the  1.  6  billion  bushel  carry- 
over in  prospect  for  next  October  1 
will  be  held  imder  the  Government 
price  support  program. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary 


PRICES 


1956 

:  1957 

195B 

Item 

:  Unit 

■  March 

•  April 

■  March    "  April 

■•  Feb. 

•  March 

■;  April 

:  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Grains  and  Hay 


Com,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago  

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Oats,  No.  1  White,  Chicago   

No.  2  White,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U,  S  

Barley,  No.  3,  Minneapolis  

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Gxa\n  sorghuas ,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.S. 
Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City   


Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City  .. 
Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S. 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 


Bushel 

1.32 

1.29 

1.30 

1.13 

1.16 

1.29 

Bushel 

1.20 

1.32 

1.20 

1.21 

.958 

1.00 

1.12 

Bushel 

.678 

.696 

'19^ 

.775 

.736 

.752 

.739 

Bushel 

.64? 

.650 

.12k 

.713 

.659 

.665 

Bushel 

.618 

.623 

.720 

.712 

.611 

.616 

.621 

Bushel 

1.12 

1.19 

1.22 

1.20 

1.18 

1.19 

1.22 

Bushel 

.  .925 

.9^9 

1.03 

.985 

.867 

.851 

.859 

100  pounds 

1.84 

1.93 

2.07 

2.0l|- 

1.62 

1.69 

1-77 

Bushel 

2.29 

2.33 

2.Zk 

2.30 

2.20 

2.27 

2.26 

Ton 

28.00 

27.00 

3I4..OO 

38.00 

27.50 

28.00 

26.00 

Ton 

21.00 

21.10 

21.60 

21.10 

18.70 

18.50 

18.20 

Standard  bran,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  fsirmers,  U.  S  

Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis  

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Soybean  meal,  kh  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent  protein,  Memphis  . 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis 
Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein,  S.  E. 

milling  points   

Gluten  feed,  21  percent  protein,  Chicago   

HoTii  ny  feed,  Chicago   

Brewers'  dried  grains,  24  percent 

protein,  Milwaukee   

Distillers '  dried  grains,  28  percent 

protein,  Cincinnati   

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Meat  meal,      50  percent  protein,  Chicago  

Fish  meal,  60  percent  protein,  Buffalo   

Alfalfa  meal,  17  percent  dehydrated, 

Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protein,  price 

paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  fetrmers,  U.  S  

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.  ... 
Molasses,  blackstrap,  Hew  York  


Ton 

41.00 

46.10 

44.25 

45.00 

Ton 

46.00 

52.60 

50.25 

47.50 

100  pounds 

2.90 

3.02 

3.06 

3.08 

Ton 

40.40 

46.25 

43.75 

43.80 

Ton 

46.60 

53.75 

49.25 

47.80 

100  pounds 

2.97 

3.10 

3.11 

3.12 

Ton 

58.05 

64.20 

58.25 

56.90 

100  pounds 

3.84 

3.92 

3.81 

3.77 

Ton 

50.40 

51.25 

54.55 

54.40 

100  pounds 

3.72 

3.65 

3.84 

3.82 

Ton 

51.40 

55.25 

59.50 

63.00 

Ton 

51.00 

54.40 

47.45 

43.80 

Ton 

44.50 

45.75 

47.00 

47.00 

Ton 

48.40 

54.10 

45.20 

46.60 

Ton 

42.40 

42.75 

47.75 

46.90 

Ton 

57.90 

54.50 

60.50 

56.00 

Ton 

68.75 

70.30 

78.10 

78.50 

Ton 

64.05 

67.50 

70.00 

71.00 

Ton 

139.95 

135.60 

136.25 

136.25 

Ton 

46.10 

45.50 

66.00 

65.00 

100  pounds 

3. 60 

3.62 

3.80 

3.78 

100  pounds 

4.36 

4.42 

4.48 

4.48 

100  pounds 

3.95 

4.05 

4.U 

4.11 

Geillon 

.160 

.160 

.280 

.280 

34.25 
43.10 
2.71 

33.50 
43.00 

2.76 
58.40 

3-70 
60.00 

3.76 
52.25 

55.10 
41.00 
40.75 


40.50 
47.90 
2.86 
40.00 

47.40 
2.90 

65.75 
3.90 

63.10 
3.89 

55.40 

61.90 
45.00 
43.00 


42.20 
47.60 

2.93 
43.50 
48.70 

2.99 
71.00 

4.15 
63.15 

3.95 
58.90 

65.95 
48.80 
47.00 


49.90      46.75  46.90 


55.00 
89.40 
85.00 
130.60 


55.00 
107.20 
101.90 
128.75 


55.00 
112.00 
106.30 
135.25 


46.10       44.60  42.60 


3.56 
4.29 
3.89 
.180 


3.60 
4.38 
3.93 
.180 


3.65 
4.48 
3.99 
.180 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  . 
Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  wholesale 

prices  at  terminal  markets   

Five  oilseed  meals   

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal   

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

distillers'  dried  grains   

Feed,  price  paid  by  femners,  U.  S  


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

:  1947-49=100 

73 

78 

75 

75 

61 

63 

68 

•1947-49-100 

75 

79 

77 

77 

77 

84 

89 

;1947-49=100 

75 

80 

77 

76 

77 

84 

89 

•1947-49-100 

72 

73 

75 

75 

81 

94 

95 

■ 1947-49=100 

77 

78 

82 

80 

74 

78 

82 

: 1947-49=100 

87 

88 

90 

90 

84 

86 

88 

LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  1/ 


(    April    average ) 

Hog-com,  Chicago  2/    1938-56=  12.7 

Hog-corn,  U.  S.  farm  price    1937-56=  12.8 

Beef-steer-com,  Chicago  3/    1937-56=  15.3 

Milk-feed,  U.  S   1937-56=  1.20 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S   1937-56=  22.5 

Egg-feed,  U.  S   1947-56=  10.0 

Farm  chicken-feed,  U.  S   1947-56=  6.4 

Commercial  broiler-feed,  U.  S.     .  1947-56=  5.5 

Turkey-feed,  U.  S   1947-5^  8.7 


Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Pound 
Pound 
Potrnd 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


10.3 
14.3 

I.  32 
22.3 

II.  6 
5.8 
4.6 
9.2 


10.4 
10.9 
13.7 

I.  27 
22.3 

II.  0 
5.6 
4.2 


13.4 

14.1 
16.6 
1.34 
21.2 
8.6 
4.1 
4.0 
7.2 


13.8 
14.4 
17.4 
1.28 
22.1 
8.6 
4.0 
3.8 
7.3 


17.8 
20.6 
23.6 

I.  48 
24.8 

II.  0 
4.6 
4.2 
7.4 


18.2 
20.3 
24.3 
1.41 
24.4 
12.0 
4.9 
4.4 
8.0 


16.1 
18.0 
22.2 
1.31 
23.4 
10.8 
4.8 
3.9 
7.6 


1/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  one  pound  of  chicken, 
butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.    2/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    3/  Based 
on  price  of  beef-steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaiighter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 


Prices  ccanpiled  from  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Daily  Mtirket  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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SUMMARY 

The  total  carryover  of  feed  grains  is  escpected  to  increase  12  to  ih  mil- 
lion tons  during  the  1957-58  marketing  year,  boosting  the  carryover  into  1958- 
59  "to  a  new  high  of  around  62  million  tons,  about  double  the  1952-56  average. 
The  corn  carryover  is  likely  to  be  up  nearly  200  million  bushels  to  around 
1.6  billion  bushels.    Record  carryover  stocks  of  barley  and  sorghum  grain  also 
are  in  prospect,  while  the  oats  carryover  may  be  second  only  to  1956. 

Prospects  for  1958  feed  crops  were  unusually  good  on  May  1.    The  condi- 
tion of  hay  crops  and  pastures  were  good  to  excellent  throughout  the  country 
and  stocks  of  old  hay  on  farms  were  the  largest  on  record.    Weather  has  been 
favorable  in  most  areas  for  soil  preparation  and  planting  of  com  and  sorghums 
and  for  the  early  growth  of  oats  and  barley.    Continuation  of  these  favorable 
prospects  would  mean  another  year  of  record  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  forage 
crops . 

Domestic  utilization  of  feed  grains  during  October-March  was  slightly 
greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1956-57*    Heavier  cons\amption  of  sorghum 
grain  a  little  more  than  offset  reduced  utilization  of  other  feed  grains. 
Although  the  high  moisture  content  of  com  and  sorghiim  grains  crops  tended  to 
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increase  feeding  rates,  the  number  of  hogs  and  cattle  being  fed  for  market 
during  October-March  was  down  frcan  the  previous  year  and  fewer  chickens  were 
on  farms.    Heavier  feed  consumption  than  a  year  earlier  is  in  prospect  for 
April-September  since  hog  numbers  are  increasing  and  more  cattle  are  expected 
to  be  grain  fattened  for  market.  • 

Exports  of  feed  grains  have  been  heavier  so  fax  this  year  than  last 
and  for  the  1957-58  season  probably  will  exceed  last  year's  total  of  7.3  mil- 
lion tons  by  a  million  tons  or  so. 

Feed  prices  have  advanced  sharply  from  the  low  levels  of  January. 
Feed  grains  were  up  15  percent  from  January  to  April  and  high  protein  feed 
prices  18  percent.    Feed  grain  prices  remained  below  a  year  earlier  in  April 
and  early  May,  while  protein  feed  prices  were  about  15  percent  higher.  Live- 
stock-feed price  ratios  continue  favorable  to  hog  and  cattle  feeders  and 
dairymen. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  com  advanced  ftom  93  cents 
per  bushel  in  January  to  $1.12  in  April,  and  was  above  the  support  rate  of 
$1.10  per  bushel  to  nonconrpliers  for  the  first  time  this  marketing  year.  The 
substantial  quantities  of  com  under  support  at  this  lower  level  and  larger 
"free"  supplies  than  a  year  ago  will  tend  to  limit  further  increases  in  com 
prices  this  spring  and  sximmer. 

The  recently  annoiinced  export  program  for  com  and  other  feed  grains 
is  not  expected  to  materially  influence  the  volume  of  exports  during  the 
coming  year.    It  will,  however,  result  in  a  larger  share  of  the  total  coming 
from  commercial  channels.    COG  has  resumed  sales  of  non-storable  com  for 
\inrestricted  use,  which  will  supplement  commercial  supplies  of  "free"  com  at 
interior  points. 

Through  April  15,  farmers  had  placed  21  million  tons  of  the  1957-crop 
feed  grains  under  price  support,       percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
total  for  the  year  is  expected  to  exceed,  by  aroimd  5  million  tons,  the 
previous  record  of  l8.2  million  tons  in  1955-56. 

CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  GRAINS  AND  FORAGE  CROPS 

Feed  Crop  Prospects  Good 
To  Excellent  on  May  1 

Prospects  for  1958  feed  crops  were  very  favorahle  in  nearly  all  areas 
of  the  country  on  May  1.    Soil  moisture  is  generally  ample  for  both  forage 
crops  and  early  seeded  feed  grains.    Oats  and  barley  were  seeded  ahead  of 
schedule  in  the  midwestem  States  and  weather  has  favored  early  growth.  Con- 
ditions also  have  been  favorable  for  preparation  of  the  soil  and  early  planting 
of  com  and  sorghums.    A  continuation  of  these  favorable  prospects,  together 
with  the  big  carryover  stocks  in  prospect,  would  mean  another  record  supply  of 
feed  grains  in  1958-59. 
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Table  2  .-  Feed  concentrate  balance,  nixribers  of  animal  units,  and  feed 
per  iinlt.  United  States,  year  beginning  October, 
average  1952-56  and  annual  1952-57 


Item 

Average ' 
1952-56; 

1952  . 

1953  \ 

1954  \ 

1955  \ 

J-^PO 

y  ■; 

i-yj  1 
1/  2/ 

Supply 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  ^/ 
Production  cf  feed  grains: 

Com 

Cats 

Barley 

Sorghum  grains 
Total  production 
Inrports  of  feed  grains 
Wheat  and  rj-'e  fed 
Byproduct  feeds  fed 
Total  supply 
Utilization,  October- September 
Concentrates  fed  hj 
Com. 
Oats 

Barley  and  sorghum  grains 

Wheat  and  rye 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

Animal  protein  feeds 

Other  byproduct  feeds 
Total  concentrates  fed 
Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 

food  and  industry 
Exports 

Total  utilization 
Utilization  adjusted  to  crop 

year  basis 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/ 

Mil. 

tons 

^■^ 

Mil. 
tons 

20.1 

Mil. 

tens 

27.0 

Mil. 
tons 

31.7 

Mil. 

tons 

39.1 

Mil. 

tons 

43.3 

Mil. 
tons 

48.9 

91.0 
20.6 
7.8 
5.0 

92.2 
19.5 
5.5 
2.5 

89.9 
18.5 
5.9 
3.2 

85.6 
22.6 
9.1 

6.6 

90.4 
24.1 
9.6 
6.8 

96.7 
18.6 
9.1 
5.8 

95.3 
20.9 
10.5 
15.7 

119.7 

117.5 

123.9 

130.9 

130.2 

142.4 

1.3 
2.2 
23.7 

1.9 
3.2 
22.8 

1.9 
2.3 
23.5 

.7 
1-7 
23.7 

.9 

1.9 
24.0 

.9 
1.5 
24.6 

1.0 
1.4 
24.8 

183.8 

167.7 

172.2 

161.7 

196.8 

200.5 

21d.5 

75.2 
18.6 
7.7 
2.2 
9.0 
3.1 
11.6 

18.0 
5.3 
3.2 

8.9 
2.8 
11.1 

76.0 
17.8 
6.1 
2.3 
8.7 
3.1 
11.7 

72.6 

19.9 
8.1 

1.7 
8.5 
3.1 

12.1 

76.4 
20.1 
9.6 
1.9 
9.2 
3.3 
11.5 

77.4 
17.0 
10.2 

1.5 
10.0 

3.1 
11.5 

78.0 
17.4 
13.0 

1.4 
10.3 

2.9 
11.6 

127.^ 

122.7 

125.7 

126.0 

132.0 

130.7 

13576" 

12.3 
6.1 

11.8 
5.1 

12.1 
3.9 

12.4 

6.1 

12.5 
8.1 

12.5 
7.3 

12.5 
8.5 

ii^5.6 

139.6 

141.7 

144.5 

152.6 

150.5 

155.6 

iJ+5.8 

140.7 

l4o.5 

142.6 

153.5 

151.6 

156.5 

38.0 

27.0 

31.7 

39.1 

43.3 

48.9 

62.0 

Supply  and  utilization  per 

anicml  unit 

Total  supply  (Mil.  tons) 

■  183.8 

167.7 

172.2 

181.7 

196.8 

200.5 

218.5 

Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 

122.7 

125.7 

126.0 

132.0 

130.7 

134.6 

Grain-consuming  animal 

units  (Mil.) 

160.9 

158.8 

156.7 

161.5 

165.4 

162.2 

163.5 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 

1.14 

1.06 

1.10 

1.13 

1.19 

1.24 

1.34 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton) 

.79 

.77 

.80 

.78 

.80 

.81 

.82 

1/  Prelimimry. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  May. 

_3/'  Stocks  of  com  and  sorghum  grains  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  on 
July  1. 

4/  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  domestically  produced  and  Imported 
grains  and  byproduct  feeds. 
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Table   3  •-  Feed  grains:    Domestic  disappearance  and  exports,  by  qxiarters, 
United  States,  average  1952-56,  annual  1950-57 


beginning 
October 

Domestic 
disap- 
pearance 

: Exports 

:  ^ 

"Domestic 
■  disap- 
■pearance 

: Exports 

:  ^ 

•Domestic 
■  disap- 
■pearance 

Exports 
2/ 

•Domestic 
•  disap- 
pearance 

: Exports 

:  ^ 

Domestic 
■  disap- 
•pearance 

: Exports 

:  ^ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Com 

Average 

1952-56 

1, 166 

39 

718 

32 

543 

30 

505 

30 

2,932 

131 

1950 

1,276 

31 

726 

35 

563 

32 

499 

19 

3,063 

117 

1951 

1,277 

23 

824 

26 

524 

20 

472 

13 

3,097 

82 

1952 

1,170 

47 

729 

34 

501 

34 

466 

30 

2,866 

145 

1953 

1,254 

I40 

668 

24 

566 

22 

469 

18 

2,957 

104 

195^^ 

1,107 

22 

669 

31 

532 

17 

533 

33 

2,841 

103 

1955 

1,145 

38 

748 

26 

533 

34 

554 

22 

2,980 

120 

1956  3/ 

1,156 

48 

777 

47 

585 

42 

501 

47 

3,019 

184 

1957  3/ 

1,160 

62 

754 

48 

October- 


January-Marc  h 


April-  June 


July-September 


October-September 


Oats 


41.4 
41.8 
38.1 
40.7 
37.0 
38.7 
38.8 
38.4 


1.1 
.8 
1.6 
1.3 
.9 
1.7 
1.8 
2.4 


27.5 
30.1 
27.6 
25.4 
26.4 
29-2 
28.7 
28.2 


1.3 
1.0 
1.1 
.7 
1.2 
1.2 

1.7 
2.0 


22.2 
20.8 
19.4 


21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 


22.5 
21.9 
20.9 
21.9 
24.8 
24.7 
22.5 


.8 
.7 

1.0 
.7 
1.7 
1.3 
1.7 


Sorghum  grain  (Million  bushels)  4/ 


76 
118 


63 
83 


3 
10 


37 


10 


113.6 
114.6 
106.0 
109.5 
109.3 
113.8 
111.9 


186 


1952-56 

262 

4 

354 

4 

270 

4 

421 

5 

1,307 

17 

1950 

266 

1 

347 

2 

304 

2 

424 

1 

1,341 

6 

1951 

279 

1 

345 

1 

297 

1 

444 

1 

1,364 

4 

1952 

248 

1 

358 

1 

261 

1 

397 

1 

1,264 

4 

1953 

251 

1 

339 

1 

264 

1 

409 

1 

1,263 

4 

1954 

269 

2 

373 

6 

287 

6 

469 

6 

1,398 

20 

1955 

281 

9 

386 

5 

297 

9 

442 

11 

1,406 

34 

1956  3/ 

261 

8 

313 

4 

243 

4 

389 

7 

1,206 

23 

1957  ll 

229 

8 

333 

4 

Barley 

Average 

1952-56 

76 

13 

71 

9 

62 

14 

87 

16 

296 

52 

1950 

57 

10 

70 

13 

61 

12 

73 

12 

261 

47 

1951 

65 

6 

65 

9 

57 

4 

69 

15 

256 

34 

1952 

55 

12 

63 

6 

51 

3 

66 

6 

235 

27 

1953 

67 

7 

55 

1 

59 

5 

91 

9 

272 

22 

1954 

72 

11 

70 

10 

68 

14 

98 

30 

308 

65 

1955 

89 

22 

88 

18 

65 

33 

87 

23 

329 

96 

1956  3/ 

96 

13 

81 

13 

67 

13 

92 

12 

336 

51 

1957  3/ 

92 

24 

75 

25 

Total  (Million  tons) 

Average 

1952-56 

38.7 

1.5 

27.5 

1.2 

21.0 

1.2 

22.9 

1.3 

110.1 

5.2 

4.4 
3.2 
4.8 
3.4 
4.7 
6.1 
6.8 


22 


1/  Includes  all  com  in  silage,  part  of  which  is  consumed  after  January  1.    2/  Com,  commeal,  grits 
and  wet  process  products,  oats  and  oat  meal,  barley  and  malt  and  sorghum  grain.    3/  Preliminary. 
4/  Quarterly  disappearance  not  available  prior  to  1956. 
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Pastures  and  ranges  were  good  to  excellent  throughout  the  country  on 
?^fey  1.    The  condition  of  pastures  on  that  date  averaged  89  percent  of  "normal", 
k  points  higher  than  last  year  and  the  best  since  I92I.    Western  ranges  are 
providing  the  best  grazing  since  19^2. 

Prospects  in  May  also  point  to  a  bumper  hay  supply  for  I958-59.  The 
condition  of  the  hay  crop  averaged  90  percent  of  "normal"  on  May  1,  slightly 
better  than  last  year  and  6  points  above  the  I9U7-56  average.    Carryover  of 
hay  on  May  1  totaled  26.5  million  tons,  9  million  tons  more  than  last  year 
and  the  largest  on  record.    Hay  stocks  were  imusually  large  in  most  of  the 
North  Central  and  Western  States,  but  were  below  average  in  many  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  States. 

Record  Carryover  of  Feed  Grains 
In  Prospect  for  1958-59 

The  carryover  of  feed  grains  into  1958-59  is  now  expected  to  increase 
12  to  1^  million  tons  over  the  1957-58  level  and  reach  a  record  of  around 
62  million  tons.    Record  year-end  stocks  of  corn,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  are 
in  prospect  and  the  oats  carryover  may  be  second  only  to  1956.     Aromd  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  carryover  is  expected  to  be  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  the  1957-58  season 
totaled  218  million  tons,  9  percent  larger  than  in  1956-57  and  nearly  a  fifth 
above  the  1952-56  average.    The  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  unit  for  the  entire 
feeding  season  is  expected  to  be  slightly  higher  than  in  1956-57  and  there 
are  slightly  more  grain-consuming  livestock  to  be  fed  (table  2).    The  total 
quantity  of  all  concentrates  fed  will  likely  be  2  or  3  percent  above  the 
131  million  tons  fed  last  year.    Exports  of  feed  grains  probably    will  total 
around  a  million  tons  or  so  above  the  7* 3  million  exported  in  1956-57*  The 
total  tonnage  of  feed  grains  used  for  food  and  industrial  use  is  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  12.5  million  tons  in  1956-57.    This  would  give  a 
total  disappearance  of  all  feed  concentrates  of  about    156  million  tons, 
3  percent  over  1956-57  and  7  percent  above  the  5-year  average. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  feed  grains  during  the  first  half  of  1957-58 
was  only  slightly  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1956-57>  in  spite  of  the 
large  volume  of  high  moisture  corn  and  sorghum  grain.    Heavier  consumption  of 
sorghum  grain  slightly  more  than  offset  reduced  consamption  of  the    other  3 
feed  grains.    Reduced  feeding  of  cattle  and  hogs  and  fewer  hens  and  pullets 
on  farms  appear  to  have  been  at  least  partly  responsible  for  holding  domestic 
use  near  the  1956-57  level.    With  hog  production  increasing  and  more  cattle 
now  on  feed  than  a  year  ago,  moderately  heavier  disappearance  of  feed  grains 
is  in  prospect  this  spring  and  summmer  than  last.    Net  exports  of  the  four 
feed  grains,  including  grain  equivalent  of  products,  totaled  about  4.5  mil- 
lion tons  during  October-March,  1.2  million  tons  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Relatively  Heavier  Feed  Requirements 
In  Prospect  for  April-September 

Livestock  and  poultry  feeding  is  expected  to  be  relatively  heavier  in 
the  last  half  of  the  October-September  feeding  year  than  in  the  first  half. 
Feed  requirements  of  hogs  were  reduced  in  the  first  half  of  1957-58  by  the 
smaller  1957  spring  pig  crop,    down  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    The  1957 
fall  pig  crop  was  up  2  percent  and  the  1958  spring  pig  crop  is  expected  to 
be  about  5  or  6  percent  larger.    Hogs  from  the  1957  fall  crop  and  the  1958 
spring  crop  will  be  on  feed  during  April-September,  which  will  mean  more 
grain  will  be  required  for  hog  feeding  in  that  period  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  grain  feed  for  market  in  I3  states  was  h  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier  on  October  1,  1957  and  3  percent  smaller  on 
January  1.    But  since  January  1,  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  has  been 
increasing    relative  to  a  year  earlier  and  on  April  1  there  were  12  percent 
more  cattle  on  grain  feed  than  on  that  date  last  year.    Cattle  feeding  is 
expected  to  continue  heavier  than  a  year  earlier  this  spring  and  summer. 

The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  farms  has  been  3  to 
5  percent  smaller  during  October-March  this  year  than  a  year  earlier.  On 
May  1,  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  was  3  percent  under 
that  of  a  year  earlier  and  probably  will  continue  a  little  lower  through 
this  summer.    Overall  poultry  production,  however,  will  be  higher  than  a 
year  earlier  during  the  next  few  months  as  more  broilers  are  being  produced 
and  farmers  are  raising  more  farm  chickens. 

The  rate  of  feeding  grain  and  other  concentrates  to  dairy  cows  has 
averaged  about  h  percent  higher  during  October-March  this  year  than  last. 
Farmers  are  expected  to  continue  to  feed  their  dairy  herds  at  a  heavier  rate 
than  last  year  during  the  remainder  of  the  feeding  year. 

Corn  Disappearance  Near  Last  Year ' s 
Rate;  Carryover  of  1.6  Billion 
Bushels  in  Prospect 

Disappearance  of  corn  during  October-March  totaled  2,025  million  bushels, 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  195^-57  season.  Domestic 
consumption,  including  grain  equivalent  of  silage,  totaled  1,91^  million 
bushels.    This  was  slightly  less  than  a  year  earlier  in  spite  of  the  large 
volume  of  high  moisture  com.    About  110  million  bushels  were  exported, 
15  million  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  I956-57  (table  3).    Domestic  use 
in  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year  probably  will  be  a  little  greater 
than  in  April-September  1957  when  it  totaled  a  little  under  1.1  billion 
"bxxshels.    Exports,  however,  are  expected  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  89 
million  bushels  exported  during  April-Septemiber  last  year.  Assiuning 
a  total  disappearance  of  around  1.2  "billion  biishels  diiring  April-September 
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Table  k  •-  Com  and  sorghum  grain:    Supply  suid  distribution,  year  beginning 
October,  average  1952-56  and  annxial  1952-57 


Item 

A       y*Q  crA 
iiVcXcLgC 

1952 

:  1953 

i  1954 

:  1955 

:  1956 

*        1  / 

:Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Supply 

Com 

Production 

:  3,2i+9.0 

3,292.0 

3,209.9 

3,057.9 

3,229.7 

3,455.3 

3,403 

Carryover  2/ 

.  875.2 

487.1 

769.1 

919.7 

1,034.8 

1,165.5 

1,419 

Imports  3/ 

1.0 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

.9 

1 

Total  supply 

k, 125.2 

3,780.0 

3,980.1 

3,978.7 

4,265.6 

4, 621.7 

4,823 

Distribution 

Wet-process  products  hj 

135.5 

130.0 

128.2 

138.6 

l4l.l 

139.8 

140 

Dry-process  products 

Breakfast  foods  5/ 

12.8 

12.2 

12.7 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13 

Farm  household  use 

6.k 

8.7 

7.2 

5.9 

5.4 

5.0 

4 

Commeal,  grits. 

etc.  6/ 

68.2 

68.0 

65.0 

66.0 

66.0 

76.0 

75 

Alcohol  and  distilled 

spirits 

23.8 

17.3 

23.2 

22.5 

27.1 

28.7 

28 

Seed 

12.1 

12.1 

12.6 

12.5 

12.0 

11.4 

12 

Exports  3/ 

120.1 

139.7 

96.0 

91.7 

108.4 

164.7 

165 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

378.9 

38B.O 

344.9 

350.2 

373.0 

438.6 

437 

Livestock  feed  jj 

2,68if.6 

2,622.9 

2,715.5 

2,593.7 

2.727.1 

2,763.9 

2,786 

Total  utilization 

3,063.5 

3,010.9 

3,060.4 

2,943.9 

3,100.1 

3,202.5 

3,223 

Carryover  at  end  of  year 

1,061.7 

769.1 

919.7 

1,034.8 

1, 165.5 

1,419.2 

1,600 

Sorghum  grain 

Supply 

Production  : 

178.1 

90.7 

115.7 

235.3 

242.5 

206.2 

562 

Carryover  2/ 

39.2 

10.0 

7.5 

22.3 

75.0 

81.4 

79 

Total  supply 

217.3 

100.7 

123.2 

257.6 

317.5 

287.6 

64l 

Distribution 

Food  and  industry  8/ 

6.8 

If.O 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

9.0 

11 

Seed 

2.6 

1.8 

2.4 

2.9 

2.6 

3.3 

3 

E3q)orts 

32.3 

10.4 

15.3 

47.7 

66.2 

22.0 

50 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

hi. 7 

16.2 

22.7 

58. 6 

76.8 

34.3 

64 

Livestock  feed  jJ 

122.5 

77.0 

78. 2 

124.0 

159.3 

173.8 

277 

Total  utilization 

164.2 

93.2 

100.9 

182.6 

236.1 

208.1 

341 

Carryover  at  the  end  of 

the  year 

53.1 

7.5 

22.3 

75.0 

81.4 

79.5 

300 

1/  Preliminary.  Based  on  conditions  in  May.  Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

2/  Stocks  in  all  positions  on  October  1. 

3/  Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  commeal  and  flour;  exports  are  grain  only. 
^  Production  of  starch,  sirup,  sugar,  etc.,  for  domestic  use  and  export.     Includes  sorghum 
grain  processing  in  recent  years. 

5/  Estimated  quantities  used  in  making  prepared  breakfast  foods. 

2/  Estimated  quantities  used  in  producing  cornmeal,  flour,  hominy  and  grits  for  human  food  and 
for  brewers'  use.    Does  not  include  livestock  feeds  produced  in  the  dry-milling  industry.  In- 
cludes export  of  commeal  under  foreign  relief  program  during  1955-57. 

7/  Eesiaual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  wast-e. 

2/  Alcohol,  distilled  spirits  and  wet-processing. 
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Ta"ble    5.-  Oats  and  "barley:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning 
July,  average  1952-56  and  annual  1952-57 


Item 

Average : 

1952 

;  1953 

:  1954 

;  1955 

:  1956  ■ 

1957 

1952-56: 

y 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Oats 

Supply 

Production 

:  1,289.3 

1,217.4 

1,153.2 

1,409.6 

1,503.1 

1,163.2 

1,308 

Carryover  July  1  2/ 

280.5 

277.2 

249.0 

226.6 

302.7 

347.0 

240 

Imports  3/ 

:  37.7 

60.6 

79.8 

20.0 

3.1 

16.8 

25 

Total  s;ipply 

:  1,607.5 

1, 563.2 

1, 4S2.0 

1,656.2 

1,805.9 

1,527.0 

1, 573 

Distribution 

Breakfast  foods 

:  36.7 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

37.0 

37.0 

37 

Seed 

113.0 

107.6 

117.7 

119.3 

112.2 

108.0 

100 

Exports  3/ 

:  12.9 

1.1 

.3 

12.5 

25.6 

24.9 

20 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

162.6 

145.2 

154.5 

168. 3 

174.5 

169. 9 

157 

Livestock  feed  4/ 

:  1.171.7 

1,169.0 

1,100.9 

1,185.3 

1,257.1 

1,116.7 

1,116 

Total  utilization 

.  1,334.3 

1,314.2 

1,255.4 

1,353.6 

1,461.9 

1,286.6 

1,273 

Carryover  at  end  of 

year  2/ 

273.2 

249.0 

226.6 

302.7 

347.0 

240.4 

300 

■  Barley 

Supply 

Production 

326.5 

228.2 

246.7 

379.3 

401.2 

376.9 

436 

Carryover  July  1  2/ 

88.7 

73.3 

51.2 

71.1 

130.6 

117.1 

127 

Iniports  5/ 

:  28.4 

24.9 

38.3 

24.1 

28.3 

26.5 

22 

Total  supply 

:  443.6 

326.4 

336.2 

474.5 

560.1 

520.5 

585 

Distribution 

For  alcohol  and 

alcoholic  beverages 

\  83.8 

82.4 

85.9 

82.5 

84.6 

83.6 

83 

For  other  purposes 

5.6 

6.0 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

Seed 

23.2 

15.7 

23.7 

26.3 

23.9 

26.6 

26 

EScports  5/ 

52.8 

37.1 

19.0 

43.5 

102.9 

61.7 

75 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

I65.4 

141.2 

134.1 

157.8 

216. 9 

177.4 

189 

Livestock  feed  hj 

178.7 

134.0 

131.0 

186.2 

226.1 

215.7 

221 

Total  utilization 

344.1 

275.2 

265.1 

344.0 

443.0 

393.1 

410 

Carryover  at  end  of 

year  2/ 

99.5 

51.2 

71.1 

130.6 

117.1 

127.4 

175 

1/  Preliminary.    Bsised  on  conditions  in  Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and 

carryover  at  end  of  the  year. 
2/  Stocks  in  all  positions, 

3/  Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  oatmeal;  exports  are  grain  only. 
%J  Residual;    includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
5/  Both  imports  and  exports  include  grain  equivalent  of  malt. 
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this  year,  the  carryover  next  October  1  would  be  around  1.6  billion  bushels, 
nearly  200  million  above  the  big  stocks  carried  over  on  October  1,  1957* 

Big  Carryover  Stocks  of  Other 
Feed  Grains  in  Prospect 

The  1957-58  oats  supply  of  1,573  million  bushels  was  3  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.    Total  disappearance  during  July-March  was  7  percent 
less  than  in  that  period  of  195^-57  and  much  larger  stocks  were  left  on 
April  1  than  a  year  earlier.      Allowing  for  heavier  disappearance  during 
April-June  this  year  than  the  comparatively  light  disappearance  in  that  quar- 
ter of  1957,  the  carryover  on  July  1  will  total  around  3OO  million  bushels, 
a  fourth  larger  than  in  1957* 

A  record  carryover  of  around  175  million  bushels  of  barley  is  in  prospect, 
up  sharply  from  the  127  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1957*    Domestic  disappear- 
ance of  barley  during  July-March  was  about  the  same  as  in  that  period  of 

1956-  57^  wliile  exports  have  been  heavier  (table  3)«    Exports  of  barley  in 

1957-  58  are  expected  to  total  around  75  million  bushels,  a  fifth  more  than  in 
1956-57 •    Dome.'jtic  disappearance  probably  will  be  ^close  to  the  331  million 
bushels  for  IS 56-57. 

The  carryover  of  grain  sorghums  on  next  October  1  is  expected  to  total 
around  3OO  million  bushels,  far  in  excess  of  carryover  in  any  previous  year. 
Domestic  disappearance  totaled  about  200  million  bushels  during  October- 
March  this  year  60  million  more  than  last  and  I7  million  were  exported 
compared  with  10  million  in  1956-57.    Total  disappearance  probably  will 
be  up  by  more  than  60  percent  for  the  entire  year.      April  1  stocks  of  h2k  mil- 
lion bushels  of  sorghum  grain  included  about  36O  million  bushels  owned  by 
CCG  or  under  loan  and  6k  million  bushels  of  "free"  stocks.    The  prospective 
disappearance  of  around  124  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain  during  April- 
September  includes  about  70  million  bushels  expected  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  government  price  support  program.    Repayments  of  loans  by  farmers,  or 
grain  not  delivered  under  purchase  agreement,  would  be  included  in  addition 
to  sales  by  CCC  for  domestic  use  and  exports. 

CCG  Stocks  of  Corn  By 
Year  of  Production 

Data  recently  released  on  the  distribution  of  October  1,  1957  CCG  stocks 
at  bin  sites  revealed  that  sizable  quantities  of  1952  and  1953  corn  remained 
on  hand  last  fall.    Of  the  total  stocks  of  573  million  bushels  stored  at 
CCC  bin  sites  on  that  date,  215  million  or  about  37  percent  were  from  the 
1952  and  1953  crops  (table  27).    Another  7^  million  were  195^  corn  making 
about  half  of  the  total  stocks  more  than  3  years  old.    No  data  have  been 
compiled  on  the  distribution  of  the  January  1  and  April  1  stocks  by  year  of 
production.    It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  105  million  bushels  sold  during 
October-March ^included  substantial  quantities  of  this  older  corn.  During 
the  15  months 'from  July  I956  to  October  1957,  CCC  stocks  of  1952  and  1953 
corn  were  reduced  from  hOO  million  to  215  million. 
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April  1  Stocks  of  Feed  Grains 
HearJy  a  Fifth 

The  combined  stocks  of  the  f o\ar  feed  grains  on  April  1  totaled  I06 
million  tons,  17  million  tons  or  nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  the  "big  stocks  on 
that  date  last  year.    This  reflects  a  record  supply  of  feed  grains  for  1957-58 
and  only  slightly  larger  October -March  disappearance  this  year  than  last. 
April  1  stocks  included  about  56  million  tons  owned  by  CCC  or  under  loan  or 
purchase  agreement.    This  was  12  million  tons  more  than  on  that  date  last  year. 
Excluding  the  stocks  held  under  the  price  support  program,  "free"  stocks  total 
about  50  million  tons,  nearly  k  million  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  of  sorghum  grain  on  April  1  have  been  reported  for  only  1957 
and  1958.    The  k2k  million  bushels  in  all  positions  on  April  1  this  year  was 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  on  that  date  last  year.    This  total  included 
285  million  bushels  under  loan  and  pxurchase  agreonent  and  75  million  owned  by 
CCC.    Stocks  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  have  been  estimated  qixarterly  for  a 
ntmber  of  years.    The  combined  April  1  stocks  of  these  3  grains  totaled  9'4-.3 
million  tons,  11  percent  larger  than  on  April  1,  1957  and  28  percent  above 
the  5-year   average  (table  6) .    Domestic  disappearance  of  the  3  grains  during 
October-tferch  was  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and.  stocks  remaining  on 
April  1  were  the  largest  on  record,  in  total  tonnage  and  per  grain- consuming 
animal  unit. 

Stocks  of  com  on  April  1  totaled  2,799  million  bushels,  206  million 
more  than  the  previous  record  stocks  on  that  date  last  year.    Included  were 
1,^4-92  million  bushels  xmder  loan  and  purchase  agreement  or  owned  by  CCC,  117 
million  more  than  a  year  earlier  (table  7) .    The  renaining  stocks  of  "free" 
com  totaling  1,307  million  bushels  were  89  million  larger  than  on  April  1, 
1957.    This  vould  indicate  that  "free"  supplies  of  com  for  April-September 
this  year  will  be  a  little  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1957.    The  total 
will  depend  to  soae  extent  xrpon  how  much  corn  goes  under  price  support  from 
April  15  to  May  31  and  upon  how  much  CCC  sells  for  domestic  use.    Last  year, 
farmers  placed  about  80  million  bushels  of  com  under  loan  and  purchase 
agreement  from  April  15  through  May  31,    The  CCC  sold  l6k  million  bushels 
during  April-September,  including  about  101  million  for  domestic  consuB^tion 
and  63  million  for  export. 

The  600  million  bushels  of  oats  on  hand  April  1  was  a  foxurbh  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  53  million  bushels  below  the  record  stocks  on  tliat 
date  in  I956.    Stocks  owned  by  CCC  and  under  loan  were  38  percent  larger  than 
the       million  bushels  last  year.    The  538  million  bushels  not  under  price 
support  also  was  iip  about  100  million  bushels.    April  1  barley  stocks  totaled 
262  million  bushels,  59  million  more  tlian  a  year  earlier.    Nearly  all  of  this 
increase  was  in  stocks  owned  by  CCC  or  tinder  loan. 
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Table  6  .-  Feed  grains:    October  1  supply,  October-March  disappearance 
and  April  1  stocks,  total  and  per  animal  unit, 
average  1952-56,  annual  1950-57 


Year 
beginning 
October 

Supply 
October  1 

y 

Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 
October- 
March 

Net 
exports 
October- 
March 

Stocks 
following 
April  1 
in  all 
positions 

Grain- 
consuming 

animal 
linits  fed 
annually 

Domestic 
disappear- 
ance per 
animal  unit 
October- 
March 

April  1 
stocks 
per 

animal 
unit 

Million 
tons 

Million 
tons 

Million 
tons 

Million 
tons 

Millions 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Corn,  oats  and  barley 

Average 
1952-56 

141.6 

66.2 

2.0 

160.9 

823 

912 

1  QSO 

1952 
1953 
195^ 

1955 
1956 
1957  2/ 

136.0 
127.6 
128.2 
133.6 
139-7 
150.5 
155.8 
164.8 

68.9 
71.9 
65.7 
66.3 
63.5 
68.0 
67.6 
66.5 

2.1 
1.2 
1.9 
-9 
1.6 
2.5 
3.0 
4.0 

65.0 
54.5 
60.6 
66.4 
74.6 
80.0 
85.2 
9^.3 

168.1 
167.3 
158.8 
156.7 
161.5 
165.4 
162.2 
163-5 

820 
860 
827 
846 
786 
822 
834 
813 

773 
652 
763 
847 
924 
967 
1,051 
1,154 

Total  feed  grains  (including  sorghum  grain)  3/ 

1956 
1957  2/ 

163. 8 
182.7 

71.5 
72.1 

3.3 
i^.5 

89.0 
106.1 

162.2 
163.5 

882 
882 

1,097 
1,298 

1/  Total  supply  of  corn  and  sorghum  grain  plus  total  stocks  of  oats  and  barley  on  October  1. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Data  not  available  prior  to  1956. 


Table  7    .-  Feed  grains:    Total  stocks  and  quantities  under  loan 
and  owned  by  CCC,  April  1,  1957  and  I958 


Com 

Oats 

Barley 

*  Sorghxim  grain 

Item 

1957 

"  1958 

1957 

*:  1958 

:  1957 

\  1958 

:  1957 

1958 

Under  loan  and  owned  by  CCC  1/ 
Old  grain  re sealed 
Under  price  support  from 

preceding  crop  2/ 
Owned  by  CCC 

Mil. 

bu. 

113 

395 
867 

Mil. 
bu. 

120 

298 
1,074 

Mil. 
bu. 

6 

15 
22 

Mil« 
bu. 

4 

3/i^5 
13 

Mil. 
bu. 

60 

Mil. 
bu. 

7 

3/115 
29 

Mil. 
bu. 

33 
50 

Mil. 
bu. 

3/285 
75 

Total 

1,375 

1,492 

^3 

62 

94 

151 

B3 

360 

Not  under  price  support  4/ 

1,218 

1, 307 

437 

538 

109 

111 

56 

64 

Total  stocks 

2,593 

2,799 

480 

600 

203 

262 

139 

424 

_     Based  on  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
2/    Corn  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  on  April  15;  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  under 
loan  on  April  1,  plus  an  allowance  for  purchase  agreement  deliveries  after  April  1. 
3/    Preliminary  estimates. 
%J  Residual. 
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Feed  Grain  Prices  Advance  But 
Remain  Below  the  I957  Level 

Feed  grain  prices  have  made  a  marked  recovery  from  the  low  level  of 
January.    The  mid -April  index  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  vas  only  9  percent 
lower  than  a  year  earlier,  ccorpared  with  22  percent  lower  in  January.  The 
index  rose  I5  percent  from  mid -January  to  mid -April.    In  the  same  period  of 
1957,  feed  grain  prices  declined  slightly. 

The  increase  in  feed  grain  prices  was  acccoipanied  "by  rising  prices  of 
protein  feeds,  and  livestock-feed  price  ratios  are  generally  less  favorable 
to  livestock  producers  than  they  were  in  January.    Prices  of  most  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  however,  continue  above  average  relative  to  feed  costs. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  com  increased  from  93  cents 
per  bushel  in  January  to  $1.12  per  bushel  in  April  which  was  only  9  cents  per 
bushel  below  the  April  1957  average.    While  corn  prices  still  continue  well 
below  the  $l.iiO  per  bushel  sirpport  to  ccoiplying  producers,  they  advanced  above 
the  $1.10  sttpport  to  noncon^lying  producers  for  the  first  time  dviring  the 
current  marketing  year. 


Table  8.-  Feed  grains:    Prices  received  by  farmers  on 
April  15  and  support  prices,  1956-58 


Feed  grain 

:  Unit 

',  Average  price  received' 
;    by  farmers,  April  15  " 

;     National  average 
:         support  price 

:  1956  • 

:  1957  : 

1958  i 

:  1956  i 

i  1957  ; 

;  1958 

Com  : 
Oats  : 
Barley  j 
Sorghum  grain  : 

Bu.  ; 
Bu.  : 
Bu.  : 
Cwt.  : 

Dol.     Dol.       Dol.       Dol.       Dol.  Dol. 

!    1.32     1.21       1.12    1/1.50    l/l.kO  1/2/1.36 
.623      .712       .621       .65         .61  .61 
-^9      .985       .859     1.02         .95  .93 
1.93     2.04       1.77       1.97       1.86  1.83 

1/  Basis  for  stipport  rates  for  producers  in  the  commercial  area  who  plant 
within  their  acreage  allolanents  or  Soil  Bank  Base  acreage.    In  I956  there  was 
a  basic  support  of  $1.25  per  bushel  and  in  I957  $1.10  per  bushel    to  nonco- 
operaters  in  the  conmercial  area. 

2/  Minimum  support  level;  may  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  changes  in  parity 
price  or  the  supply  percentage  on  October  1,  1958. 
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The  substantial  quantity  of  com  under  the  lover  support  level  may 
have  a  stabilizing  influence  on  com  prices  during  the  remainder  of  the  mar- 
keting year.    Farmers  have  placed  120  million  bushels  under  price  support  at 
the  $1.10  rate,  which  could  be  withdrawn  if  prices  advance  above  this  level. 
Stocks  held  under  the  $1.10  support  level  plus  com  not  under  price  support 
appesor  an5)le  to  meet  total  requirements  during  April-September  and  to  provide 
for  normal  working  stocks  of  "free"  com  at  the  close  of  the  marketing  year. 

The  recently  announced  export  program  for  com  and  other  feed  grains 
will  tend  to  strengthen  feed  grain  prices  6is  the  grains  will  be  taken  from 
the  commercial  market  for  export,  rather  than  from  CCC  stocks.    However,  CCC 
has  a^in  resiimed  domestic  sales  of  nonstorable  com  for  unrestricted  use, 
which  will  supplement  "free"  commercial  stocks  at  interior  points. 

Prices  of  com  at   midwestem  markets  continued  upward  through  April. 
The  increases  were  greater  at  Chicago  than  at  western  com  belt  markets. 
The  weekly  average  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  com  at  Chicago  advanced  from  a 
seasonal  low  of  $1.09  iii  January  to  $1.31  per  bushel  in  late  April  and  early 
May,  which  was  close  to  the  level  a  year  earlier. 

Sorghum  grain  prices  also  have  advanced  sharply  during  the  past  few 
months,  while  oats  and  barley  prices  have  been  comparatively  stable.  Average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  sorghum  grain  advanced  from  a  seasonal  low  of 
$1.42  per  100  pounds  in  mid-November  to  $1.77  per  100  pounds  in  mid-April,  a 
rise  of  25  percent.    Prices  of  both  corn  and  sorghum  grain  have  advanced 
toward  the  1957  supports  as  the  high  moistxxre  grain  has  been  dried  or  dis- 
posed of.    The  mid-April  average  price  of  sorghiom  grain  was  9  cents  below 
the  1957  support  and  6  cents  below  the  announced  support  for  the  1958  crop. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  oats  has  been  stable  at 
about  61  or  62  cents  per  bushel  during  the  past  3  or  4  months.    Barley  prices 
have  remained  at  85  to  87  cents  per  bushel.    While  malting  barley  prices  at 
Minneapolis  have  advanced  5  to  10  cents  per  bushel  since  January,  this 
apparently  has  been  offset  by  declines  in  other  areas.    The  price  of  barley 
has  remained  about  8  to  10  cents  below  the  1957  national  average  support 
level  since  last  November,  while  oats  prices  have  averaged  close  to  the 
support  level. 

New  Export  Program  Announced 
for  Feed  Grains 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  April  23  a  revised 
export  program  for  feed  grains  which  will  encourage  movement  of  feed  grains 
from  commercial  supplies  into  export.    Under  the  program,  exports  will  be 
subsidized  through  payments  made  in  the  form  of  feed  grains  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks.    The  program  is  similar  to  the  current  payment- 
in-kind  export  program  for  wheat. 
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The  new  program  will  become  effective  May  12  for  corn  and  July  1  for 
oats,  "barley,  sorghum  grain  ajid  rye.    On  these  dates  the  CCC  will  discontinue 
sales  of  feed  grains  from  CCC  stocks  for  export,  except  sales  under  barter 
contracts  and  through  CCC  credit  programs  and  imder  emergency  situations. 

The  amount  of  the  export  p^ments  under  the  program  will  be  determined 
by  competitive  bidding.    The  exporter  will  submit  a  payment  rate  bid  in  terms 
of  cents  per  bxishel  (or  per  hundredweight )  and  the  quantity  of  biishels  to  be 
exported.    The  exporter  will  be  given  a  payment- in-kind  certificate,  redeem- 
able at  full  value  within  60  days  in  any  of  the  available  feed  grains  from 
CCC  inventory.    The  certificate  will  be  expressed  in  dollar  value  equal  to 
the  export  payment  rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bushels  the  contractor 
agrees  to  export.    The  price  of  the  grains  purchased  from  CCC  with  the  certi- 
ficates will  be  based  on  domestic  market  price  adjusted  to  reflect  delivery 
for  export  at  port  locations. 

A  much  larger  part  of  corn  exports  will  come  from  commercial  channels 
after  May  12,  since  only  the  amount  of  the  grain  exported  under  barter  con- 
tracts, through  CCC  credit  programs  or  that  delivered  as  payment- in-kind 
will  come  from  CCC  stocks.    In  October-March  this  year,  exports  of  corn, 
including  grain  equivalent  of  products,  totaled  about  110  million  bushels. 
In  the  same  period,  CCC  disposition  for  export  totaled  87  million  bushels, 
including  78  million  for  export  sale,  8  million  \mder  donations  and  ICA 
transfer  programs  and  less  than  a  million  for  international  barter.  Exports 
are  not  expected  to  be  as  heavy  this  spring  and  summer  as  during  the  past 
six  months.    Total  exports  of  com  (grain  only)  in  the  October-September 
marketing  year  may  not  differ  greatly  from  the  total  of  I65  million  bushels 
in  1956-57.    CCC  sales  of  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  for  export  also  have 
been  substantially  larger  so  far  d\iring  the  1957-58  marketing  year  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1956-57  (table  9). 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  also  annovmced  that  as  the  new 
export  program  becomes  effective  for  feed  grains,  CCC  will  resume  sales  for 
unrestricted  use  of  nonstorable  grains  in  warehouses  and  at  CCC  bin  sites. 
Delivery  of  such  grain  will  be  made  at  the  closest  possible  point  to  areas 
of  present  storage.    Sales  of  the  four  feed  grains  for  domestic  use  so  far 
during  1957-58  have  been  comparatively  small.    During  October-March,  CCC 
sold  only  a  little  over  600,000  tons  of  the  foxir  feed  grains  for  domestic 
use,  much  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1956-57  when  domestic  sales  totaled 
over  3  million  tons.    Increased  sale  of  feed  grains  into  domestic  channels 
will  supplement  "free"  market  supplies.    The  extent  to  which  such  sales  tend 
to  offset  the  influence  of  the  export  program  will  depend  on  how  much  out-of- 
condition  com  and  other  feed  grains  have  to  be  disposed  of  over  the  next 
several  months. 
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Table  9  .-  Peed  grains:    Sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
1955-57  marketing  years  1/ 


To  domestic  consumers 

For 

export 

Item 

Domestic 
sales 
2/' 

:  Emergency 
:  Feed  Grain  : 
:    Program  : 

Total 

Export 
sales 

•  International 
barter 

:  Donations 
:    and  ICA 
:  transfers 

Total 

Total 
sales 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Com 

1955-  55" 

1956-  57 
October-March 

1956-  57 

1957-  58 

78,1+09 
143,700 

60,446 
16,661 

3,920 
51,493 

33,952 
942 

82, 329 
195,193 

94,  398 
17,603 

21,454 
84,410 

30,778 
78,516 

34, 15^+ 
28,038 

22,064 
792 

3/4,882 
8,765 

5,652 
8,179 

60,490 
121,213 

58,494 
87,487 

142,819 
316, 406 

152,892 
105,090 

Oats 

1955-  5o~ 
1950-57 
July-March 

1956-  57 

1957-  58 

7,639 
14, 583 

14, 319 
1,443 

1,028 
8,204 

6,251 
474 

8,667 
22,787 

20, 570 
1,917 

15, 5*^9 

4,609 

3,575 
15,449 

16,521 
18,656 

16,860 
100 

0 

0 

0 
0 

32,070 
23,265 

20,435 
15,51+9 

40,737 
46,052 

41,005 
17,466 

Barley 

1955-  50 

1956-  57 
July-Marcii 

1956-  57 

1957-  58 

3,473 
2,928 

1,901 
3,186 

1,266 
1,461 

896 
1,392 

4,389 

2,797 
4,578 

57,5^*3 
27,916 

19,214 
55,516 

41,606 
10,018 

9,454 
3,396 

459 
456 

459 

0 

99, 608 
38,390 

29, 127 
58, 912 

104,347 
42, 779 

31,924 
63,490 

Sorghum  grain 

1955-  56 

1956-  57 
October-March 

1956-  57 

1957-  58 

10, 3^3 
'+,185 

2,445 
811 

5,569 
11,411 

10,168 
318 

16,132 
15,596 

12,613 
1,129 

30,800 
5,1+91 

1,734 
13,343 

33,688 
5,377 

4,789 
1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

64,488 
10,868 

6,523 
13,3^+1+ 

80,620 
26,464 

19,136 
14,473 

1/  Com  and  sorghum  grain  year  beginning  October,  oats  and  barley  year  beginning  July. 

2/'  Includes  loss  from  fire,  theft  and  spoilage,  in  addition  to  domestic  sales  and  donations. 

3/  Includes  1,158,000  bushels  transfered  under  Section  32. 


Table  10.-  Com  Acreage  Reserve  Programs  for  1957  and  1958:    Number  of  agreements, 
acreage  signed  and  maximum  payments  in  selected  States 


State 
and 

area  1/ 


Number 
of 

agreements 


Ac  reage 
signed 
2/ 


Average 
acreage  per 
agreement 


Maximum 
payments 
3/ 


Average 
payment 
per  acre 


Acreage 
Allotments 


Reserve 
acreage  as  a 
percentage  of 
ac reage 
allotments 


1957  4/ 
Total  commercial  area 


Number 


323,686 


1,000 
acres 

5,233.5 


Acres 


16.2 


1,000 
dollars 

196, 4l8 


Dollars 


37.55 


1,000 
acres 

37, 289 


Percent 


14.0 


Ohio 

26,894 

367.0 

13.6 

20,971 

57.15 

2,201 

16.7 

Indiana 

31,519 

520.0 

16.5 

27,228 

52.35 

3,098 

16.8 

Illinois 

28,617 

591.8 

20.7 

29,986 

50.65 

5,955 

9.9 

Minnesota 

21,870 

433.6 

19.8 

18,555 

42.80 

3,516 

ia.3 

Iowa 

39,086 

1,009.8 

25.8 

1+9,833 

1+9.35 

6,983 

1I+.5 

Missouri 

38,795 

809.3 

20.9 

33,350 

41.20 

2,436 

33.2 

South  Dakota 

8,421 

283.2 

33.6 

8,162 

28.80 

1,972 

14.4 

Nebraska 

25,364 

817.1 

32.2 

24,337 

29.80 

4,172 

19.6 

Ksinsas 

10,822 

261.2 

24.1 

7,31+6 

28.10 

911 

28.7 

Kentucky 

22,884 

289.7 

12.7 

11,486 

39.65 

933 

31.1 

All  other  States 

101,210 

1,257.2 

12.4 

50,684 

40.30 

6,641 

18.9 

Total  commercial 

o.rea 

355,  483 

6,639.9 

18.7 

281,938 

42.45 

38,818 

17.1 

1/  Data  -j.i<ly  only  to  the  area  in  each  State  in  the  commercial  area 
area  axe  shown  in  the  Feed  Situation,  March  1958,  page  21. 
2/  Acreage  signed  under  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program. 

3/  Maximum  amount  farmers  may  earn  in  payments  on  the  acreage  signed  under  the  program 

5/  For  data  by  States  see  Feed  Situation,  May  1957,  page  24. 

5/  Preliminary  based  on  participation  as  reported  through  May  9,  1958. 

Ccmgjiled  frcm  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


Spates  and  counties  included  in  the  commercial 
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Com  Placed  Under  1958  Acreage 
Reserve  Program  25  Percent 
Greater  tlaan  in  1957 

Farmers  have  signed  agreements  placing    6.6   million  acres  of  com 
under  the  1958  Acreage  Reserve  Program,  approximately  l,k  million  acres  or 
25  percent  more  than  the  3. 2  million  signed  under  the  1957  program.  The 
national  average  rate  of  payment  offered  in  1958  is  $44.ii-6  per  acre  compared 
with  the  1957  rate  of  ^2.66  per  acre.    In  addition,  those  farmers  who  took 
part  in  the  1957  program  will  he  given  a  10  percent  premium  for  putting  the 
identical  land  in  the  1958  program.    Farmers  are  permitted  to  place  their 
entire  acreage  allotment  xinder  the  1958  Reserve  Program,  but  payment  to  any 
one  producer  is   limited  to  $3^000.    Last  year  maximum  acreage  limitations  per 
farm  were  in  effect  for  most  of  the  1957  sign-up  period  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sign-up  period  the  maximum  was  the  farm  allotment. 

Participation  in  the  major  com  belt  States  accounted  for  a  smaller 
proportion  of  total  acreage  than  in  1957*    The  increase  outside  of  the  com 
belt  was  at  least  partly  the  result  of  a  farther  extension  of  the  commercial 
com  producing  area  into  eastem  and  southem  States  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
the  $3^000  maxlmiiTn  limitation  on  payments.    Six  of  the  com  belt  States — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Nebraska — accounted  for  62  percent  of 
the  U.  S.  total,  compared  with  68  percent  in  1957*    The  total  acreage  placed 
under  the  program  in  these  States,  however,  increased  by  more  than  500*000 
acres.    Most  of  this  increase  was  in  the  3  major  producing  States  in  the 
eastem  com  belt — Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.    The  three  western  com  belt 
States — Iowa,  Missouri  and  Nebraska — ^placed  over  2.6  million  acres  under  the 
program,  or  about  ^i-O  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total.    Participation  in  Nebraska 
declined  by  neajrly  ^4-00,000  acres  from  the  previous  year  while  the  other  com 
belt  States  increased  considerably  (table  10 ).    Five  of  the  com  belt  States 
signed  up  more  than  500,000  acres  each. 

Acreage  payments  that  farmers  may  eam  under  the  program  total  282  mil- 
lion dollars  or  an  average  of  about  ^2.k-^  per  acre.    This  is  well  above  the 
1957  average  of  $37«55>  principally  as  a  result  of  the  10  percent  premium 
for  1957  acreage  re-signed  and  the  $1.80  per  bushel  increase  in  the  basic 
rate  per  acre. 

Canadian  Stocks  of  Oats  and 
Barley  Above  Average;  Larger 
1958  Acreages  in  Prospect 

Canadian  stocks  of  oats  on  April  1  were  12  percent  above  the  1952-56 
average  and  barley  stocks  were  5  percent  larger.    (Table  11.)    Stocks  of  oats 
on  April  1,  however,  were  about  13  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
Domestic  disappearance  and  exports  of  oats  daring  August-March  this  year 
totaled  300  million  bushels.    It  was  a  little  larger  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1956-57  leaving  311  million  bushels  on  hand  April  1,  kS  million 
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Table  11.-  Canadian  oats  and  barley:    Production,  supplies  and  disappearance, 
average  1952-56,  annual  1952-58 


Marketing 
year 
beginning 
August 

Supply 

August-March 
disappearance 

April 

1  stocks 

Acreage 

:  .  Yield 

•  Pro- 

■Carryover' 

•  fill  cm  Q"}*    T  ' 

Total 

:Do2nestic  :  Export  :  Total 

:  Total 

:      As  a 

:  percentage 

:    of  supply 

.  Mil. 
•  acres 

Bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Oats  1/ 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Pet. 

Average 
1952-56 

10.8 

39.2 

423 

116 

539 

236 

26 

262 

277 

51 

1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

Xi.  •  J. 

9.8 

10.2 
11.2 
11.7 
11.0 
2/11.1 

lip  0 

41.4 
30.2 
36.5 
44.8 

34.9 

407 
307 
408 
524 
385 

144 
126 
84 
119 
226 

J  17 
551 
433 
492 

643 
611 

223 
212 
215 
250 
276 
284 

42 
58 
17 
4 
10 

16 

265 
270 
232 
254 
286 
300 

281 
201 
238 
357 
311 

7^ 
51 
46 
48 
56 
51 

Barley 

Average 
1952-56 

8.7 

28.7 

250 

108 

358 

90 

61 

151 

207 

58 

1QS2 

1953 
1954 

1955  : 

1956  : 

1957  : 

1958  : 

8.5 
8.9 
7.9 
9.9 
8.4 
9.4 
2/9.8 

34.4 
29.4 
22.3 
25.4 
32.1 
23.4 

291 
262 
176 
252 
269 
220 

80 
17.2 
146 

91 
111 
143 

371 

374 
322 

343 
380 
363 

74 
75 
91 

110 

99 
106 

79 
72 
55 
36 
65 
40 

153 
147 
146 
146 
164 
146 

218 
227 
176 
197 
216 
217 

59 
61 
55 
57 
57 
60 

1/  34-pound  bushel.    2/  Prospective  plantings. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Table  12.-  Argentine  corn:    Production,  supplies  and  disappearance, 
average  I952-56,  annual  1952-58 


Marketing 

year 
beginning 

April 

Ifeirvested  • 
acreage 

Yield 

Supply 

•    April-March  disappearance 

: Production 

Carryover  * 
April  1/  ; 

Total 

:  Domestic  : 

Export  : 

Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Average 

1952-56 

5.1 

25.4 

129.6 

7.2 

136.8 

88.9 

41.1 

130.0 

1952 

3.5 

22.7 

80.3 

12.0 

92.3 

63.2 

24.1 

87.3 

1953 

5.8 

24.0 

139.8 

5.0 

144.8 

95.8 

45.0 

140.8 

1954 

6.0 

29.4 

175-2 

4.0 

179.2 

95.0 

79.2 

174.2 

1955 

4.6 

21.8 

100.2 

5.0 

105.2 

84.9 

10.3 

95.2 

1956 

5.6 

27.5 

152.4 

10.0 

162.4 

105.4 

47.0 

152.4 

1957  2/ 

4.8 

21.3 

106.2 

10.0 

116.2 

70.1 

31.1 

101.2 

1958  2/ 

6.0 

37.5 

225.0 

15.0 

240.0 

1/  Unofficial  estimates. 

2/  Tentative  estimates  based  on  indications  in  May,  1958. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA.    Coiirpiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted. 
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"below  the  high  level  last  year.    Carryover  of  oats  on  Axagust  1  is  expected  to 
be  substantially  above  the  5-year  average  sigain  this  year.    The  prospective 
acreage  of  oats  for  I958  is  slightly  higher  than  last  year  and  a  little  above 
the  5 -year  average. 

Barley  stocks  on  April  1  totaled  217  million  bushels,  slightly  smaller 
than  last  year  but  10  million  above  the  I952-56  average.    The  IO6  million 
bushels  of  barley  used  domestically  during  Atigust -March  this  year  vas  7  million 
more  than  last,  but  exports  vei'e  25  million  bushels  smaller.    Another  large 
carryover  of  barley  is  in  prospect  for  1958  and  farmers  plan  to  increase  their 
1958  acreage  k  percent  over  the  9. if  million  acres     seeded  in  1957. 

Much  Larger  Argentine  Com 
rap  in  Prospect 

The  growing  season  in  Argentina  has  been  much  more  favorable  for  com 
this  year  than  in  any  of  the  past  several  years  and  1958  production  is  expected 
to  be  more  than  double  that  of  1957.    Based  on  indications  in  April,  the  I958 
crop,  harvested  during  April- June,  will  total  about  225  million  bushels,  up 
sharply  from  last  year  when  drought  reduced  yields  and  production  declined  to 
106  million  bushels.    The  acreage  to  be  harvested  is  estimated  at  6.0  million 
acres,  about  a  fourth  larger  than  a  year  ago.    Most  of  the  prospective  increase, 
however,  will  come  from  the  higher  yield  per  acre,  which  is  expected  to  increase 
from  an  average  of  21  bushels  per  acre  last  year  to  around  38  bushels  this  year. 
The  carryover  of  corn  on  April  1  was  estimated  at  I5  million  bushels  giving  a 
total  supply  of  2kO  million  bushel^  100  million  above  the  5 -year  average. 

The  big  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  mean  much  larger  exports  of  corn 
from  Argentina  than  in  any  of  the  past  5  years .    Exports  dxaring  I952-56  averaged 
hi  million  bushels  ranging  from  10  million  bushels  in  I955-56  to  79  million 
in  195^-55. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  BYPRODUCT  FEED  SUPPLIES 
AMD  PRICES 


High-Protein  Feed  Supply  for 
19^7-^8  Little  Changed 

The  total  tonnage  of  high  protein  feeds  available  for  livestock  and 
poultiy  feeding  in  the  I957-58  feeding  year  is  estimated  at  13.5  million  tons 
(soybean  meal  eq.tiivalent ) ,  only  sli^tly  larger  than  in  1956-57  (table  13). 
As  in  past  years,  much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  increased  soybean  meal  pro- 
duction which  now  accounts  for  about  56  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  high 
protein  feeds  available  for  feeding.    There  is  little  change  in  the  estimated 
number  of  iiigh-protein  feed  consuming  animal  units,  and  the  supply  available 
per  animal  \mit  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1956-57. 
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Oilseed  Meal  Feeding  Shows  STna.1  ^ 
Incresi,se  Than  Last  Year 

During  October -March  a  total  of  5,636,000  tons  of  the  5  major  oilseed 
meals  was  fed  to  livestock,  130,000  tons  more  than  in  the  same  period  in 
1956-57.    The  quantity  fed  has  risen  in  recent  years  as  soybean  meal  production 
has  increased.    The  gain  this  year  was  much  less  than  for  the  first  half  of 
the  1956-57  feeding  year,  when  feeding  of  oilmeals  topped  the  previous  year 
by   500,000  tons.    Total  production  of  oilmeals  during  October -March  of  this 
year  was  207,000  tons  less  than  in  the  like  period  in  1956-57  as  cottonseed 
and  linseed  meal  output  dropped  substantially. 

The  increased  quantity  fed  during  a  period  of  declining  production 
was  made  possible  by  the  decline  in  exports  and  stocks.    Exports  of  each 
of  the  oilseed  meals  were  substantially  lower  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  1957-58  feeding  year  than  in  1956-57 .    The  decline  in  soybean  meal 
exports  exceeded  100,000  tons  and  total  exports  of  oilseed  meals  were 


Table  13  .-  High -protein  feeds:    Qxiantity  available  for  feeding,  high-protein 
feed-consuming  animal  imits,  and  quantity  per  anima-i  unit 
United  States,  average  1952-56,  annual  1950-57 


Year 
beginning 
October  1 

:  Quantity  available  for  feeding  (In  terms  of 

:  kh  percent  protein  soybean  meal  equivalent)  l/  ' 

;  Animal 
:    units  " 
:  fed 
: annually 

:  Quantity 
:  per 

:  unit 

:       Oilseed  meal 
:  Soy-    :  Other  : 
:  bean    : oilseed  : Total 
:  meal    : meals  2/: 

• 

;    Animal  :  Grain  ' 
,    protein: protein 

[Total 

Average 
1952-56  : 

:  1,000       1,000     1,000     1,000       1,000     1,000  Million 

:  tons        tons       tons       tons        tons       tons     units  Pounds 

5,797      2,513     8,310     2,977         81jO    12,127     101.9  238 

1950 

:  5,5i^6 

2,251 
2,697 

7,797 

2,466 

1,069 

11,332 

101.3 

224 

1951 

J  5,527 
:  5,lt55 

8,224 

2,638 

817 

11,679 

102.0 

229 

1952 

2,62k 
2,876 

8,079 

2,657 

767 

11,503 

100.2 

230 

1953 

:  k,965 

7,841 

2,955 

826 

11,622 
11,639 

100.2 

232 

199^ 

:  5,1^28 

2,381 

7,809 

2,977 
3,254 

853 

101.5 

229 

1955 

:  6,0^2 

2,li29 

8,471 

897 

12,622 
13,245 

104.2 

242 

1956 

t  7,093 

2,253 

9,3^^6 

3,042 

857 

103.2 

257 

1957  2/  ' 

.  7,600 

2,105 

9,705 

2,911 

851 

15,k67 

103.5 

260 

1/  Conversion  factors  to  obtain  quantity  available  for  feeding  in  terms  of 
soybean  meal  equivalent  and  animal  units  fed  annually  are  given  in  the  Grain 
and  Feed  Statistics ,  March,  1958. 

2/  Cottonseed,  linseed,  peanut  and  copra  meals. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  14.-  Oilseed  caJie  and  meal:    Supply  and  distribution. 
United  States,  October-March,  1956-57  and  1957-58 


Oilseed 

Stocks  : 

Pro- 

: Total 

Other 

Stocks 

meal 

duction 

•  Ttttt*iot*+g 
.      ]  \\\^\  1  r  00 

•  supply 

Feed  : 

uses 

April  1 

1  / 

i/ 

i/ 

1  nnn 

1  nnn 

1,000 

1,000 

1  nnn 

T  C\C\C\ 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1956-57 

Soybean 

111 

0 

^,037 

3,596 

12 

POP 

1  "^7 
J- J  1 

Cottonseed 

Ikl 

1,673 

29 

1,843 

1,  526 

27 

26 

264 

III  1  ]  i-it^t^i  1 

12 

2/ 

332 

272 

J  1 

'-J 

Peanut 

2 

■j^ 

0 

36 

18 

10 

s 

Copra 

SQ 
jy 

95 

9i+ 

0 

]_ 

Total 

£:u  f 

6,012 

6,343 

5,506 

J7 

1957- 

-5B  3/ 

Soybean 

55 

i^,071 

4,126 

3,852 

12 

180 

82 

Cottonseed 

209 

l,ltO0 

i4/27 

1,636 

1,^+05 

27 

6 

196 

Linseed 

61+ 

2I+7 

311 

261 

6 

44 

Peanut 

3 

27 

5/ 

30 

25 

4 

1 

Copra 

1 

60 

i^/33 

94 

93 

1 

Total 

332 

5,005 

1^/60 

6,197 

5,636 

39 

196 

326 

1/  stocks  at  processors'  plants.  2/'  Less  than  5OO  tons.  3/  Preliminary.  4/  Partly  estimated. 
5/  Not  reported  separately  beginning  January,  1958. 


Table  15.-  Oilseed  cake  and  meal:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  1956-57  and  1957-58 


Supply 

Distribution 

Oilseed 

Stocks 

Pro- 

: Other 

•  Stocks 

meal 

October  1 

•  Imports 

'•  Total 

Feed 

•  Exports 

•September  30 

1/ 

duction 

:  uses  2/' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1956-57 

Soybean 

111 

7,  509 

7,620 

7,092 

30 

443 

55 

Cottonseed 

l4l 

2,289 

55 

2,485 

2,216 

30 

30 

209 

Linseed 

12 

576 

2 

590 

483 

J+3 

64 

Peanut 

2 

63 

65 

^1 

15 

3 

Copra 

1 

113 

67 

181 

180 

0 

1 

Total 

267 

10,550 

124 

10, 941 

10,018 

60 

531 

332 

1957-58  3/ 

Soybean 

55 

8,000 

8,055 

7,600 

Cottonseed 

209 

1,925 

60 

2,19^^ 

2,025 

Linseed 

64 

450 

514 

475 

Peanut 

3 

60 

63 

55 

Copra 

1 

120 

65 

186 

185 

Total 

332 

10,555 

125 

11,012 

10,340 

1/  Stocks  at  processors'  plants.  2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for  industrial  purposes 
and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers.    3/  Preliminary. 
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169,000  tons  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1956-57.    Oilseed  meal  stocks  on 
April  1  totaled  326,000  tons,  substantially  less  than  the  ii-33,000  tons 
reported  a  year  earlier.    The  total  tonnage  of  soybean  meal  fed  during 
October -March  was  about  256,000  tons  greater  than  a  year  earlier  while 
121,000  tons  less  cottonseed  meal  were  fed. 

Feeding  of  oilseed  meal  through  the  remainder  of  1957-58  is  expected  to 
drop  from  the  levels  of  the  first  half  of  the  feeding  year.    But  the  total 
for  the  season  is  likely  to  reach  10. 3  million  tons,  a  little  above  the 
10.0  million  fed  in  1956-57.    The  qiiantity  fed  dxiring  April -September  probably 
will  decline  seasonally  but  m£^  continue  a  little  above  the  level  for  the  same 
period  of  1956-57  when  k,3  million  tons  were  fed.    If  production  and  exports 
of  soybean  meal  continue  at  the  anticipated  levels,  supplies  of  soybesm  meal 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  those  available  during  the  last  half  of  the 
previous  feeding  year.    However,  substantially  reduced  supplies  of  cottonseed 
and  linseed  meal  will  offset  much  of  the  prospective  increase  in  soybean 
meal  supplies. 

High-Protein  Feed  Prices  Show 

Substantial  Increase  Since  Janxxary 

Prices  of  most  high-protein  feeds  have  recovered  from  the  low  point 
reached  earlier  this  year.    The  index  of  prices  of  the  principal  feeds  rose 
18  percent  between  Jamxaiy  and  April,  when  it  averaged  I6  percent  higher  than 
in  April  1957*    Soybean  meal  in  recent  weeks  has  sold  at  the  highest  level 
since  June  1956.    In  April,  Uh  percent  soybean  meal  at  Chicago  averaged  $71*00 
per  ton  and  then  declined  to  $68.25  per  ton  during  the  first  half  of  May. 
This  is  $11.35  higher  than  in  May  1957*    Cottonseed  meal  prices  have  risen 
slightly  in  recent  months  and  averaged  $63.00  per  ton  in  Memphis  in  early 
May,  $11.1+0  higher  than  the  previous  May  1.    Tankage  and  meat  meal  at  Chicago 
were  $32.00  to  $36.00  per  ton  over  the  previous  May,  while  moderate  increases 
occurred  in  prices  of  fish  meal  and  gluten  feed. 

While  prices  of  some  high-protein  feeds  continued  to  rise  during  the 
first  half  of  May,  there  was  a  leveling  off  in  the  price  of  some  others  and  a 
slight  decline  in  the  price  of  soybean  meal  and  anima].  protein  feeds.  Prices 
of  high- protein  feeds  will  probably  decline  from  current  high  levels  during 
the  next  few  months,  although  they  probably  will  continue  a  little  higher  than 
a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  bran  and  middlings  were  somewhat  higher  in  early  May  this  year 
than  last,  while  hominy  feed  averaged  about  the  saoe.    Molasses  prices  have 
declined  rather  sharply  during  the  past  year.    The  average  price  of  18  cents 
per  gallon  in  early  May  was  10  cents  lower  than  in  May  1957*    Alfalfa  meal 
prices  in  the  first  half  of  May  were  about  I3  percent  lower  than  in  May  last 
year,  and  were  down  to  about  the  seasonal     low  level  reached  last  summer. 
Prices  will  decline  fiirther  as  production  increases  this  spring  and  summer 
if  they  follow  the  usual  seasonal  pattern  of  past  years. 
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Table  16       Byproduct  feeds:    Estimated  use  for  feed,  year  beginning 
October,  average  1952-56,  annual  1952-57  1/ 


Item 

Average 
;  1952-56 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  1954 

:  1955 

:  1956 

•     -^y  y^ 

•  1957 

;  2/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

HIGH-PROTEIN  FEEDS 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

'.  5,808 

5,510 

4,965 

5,428 

6,042 

7,093 

7,  600 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

.  2,5^6 

2,671 

2,926 

2,405 

2,511 

2,216 

2,025 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

483 

478 

526 

488 

439 

483 

475 

^  1  y 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

:  kO 

44 

63 

18 

27 

46 

55 

Copra  cake  eind  meal 

:  186 

213 

196 

182 

160 

181 

185 

Total 

9,063 

8,916 

b,676 

a,  521 

9, 179 

10,019 

10,  340 

Animal  proteins 

Tankage  and  meat  meal 

:  1,298 

1,032 

1,078 

1,339 

1,557 

1,485 

1,400 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

kl8 

390 

438 

395 

464 

404 

400 

Commercial  dried  milk 

products 

197 

115 

395 

165 

135 

135 

130 

Noncommercial  milk  products 

:  1,169 

1,250 

1,225 

1,165 

1,105 

1,040 

1,000 

Total 

3,002 

2,7t57 

3,136 

3,064 

3,261 

3,064 

2,930 

Grain  protein  feeds 

Gluten  feed  and  meal 

1,014 

955 

1,001 

1,034 

1,072 

1,010 

1,000 

Brewers '  dried  grains 

23U 

224 

228 

238 

246 

236 

235 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

251 

186 

244 

251 

286 

290 

290 

Total 

1,499 

1, 365 

1,473 

1,523 

1,604 

1,536 

1, 525 

OTHER  BYPRODUCT  FEEDS 

Wheat  millfeeds 

^613 

4,720 

4, 669 

4,567 

4,487 

4,622 

4, 600 

Rice  millfeeds 

267 

263 

273 

303 

238 

257 

200 

Dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp 

^93 

385 

497 

554 

478 

550 

600 

Alfalfa  meal 

1,194 

1,043 

1,210 

1,324 

1,243 

1,152 

1,200 

Miscellaneous  byproduct 

feeds  3/  : 

3,530 

3,350 

3,600 

3,800 

3,500 

3,400 

3,400 

Total 

10,097 

9,761 

10, 249 

10,54ti 

9,946 

9,9»1 

10,000 

Group  total  all  byproduct 

feeds  : 

23,741 

22,829 

23, 534 

23,656 

23,990 

24,600 

24,795 

1/  Estimated  use  for  feed  is  derived  by  adding  production  and  imports;  deducting 
exports,  utilization  for  food  and  other  nonfeed  uses,  and  adjusting  for  changes  in 
stocks  of  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  peanut  and  copra  cakes  and  meals,  brewers' 
and  distillers'  dried  grains  and  alfalfa  meal. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  May. 

3/  Estimated  quantities  of  hominy  feed,  oat  millfeeds,  molasses  and  screenings 
available  for  livestock  feeding. 
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During  April  and  early  May,  tankage  and  meat  meal  prices  were  a  fourth 
above  the  1952-56  average.    With  a  reduction  in  livestock  slaughter  predicted 
for  this  year,  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  two  feeds  will  remain  relatively 
high  in  relation  to  other  high- protein  feeds,  but  probably  will  decline  from 
the  CTirrent  level.    Prices  of  the  other  high-prptein  feeds  in  the  first  half 
of  May  were  generally  near  the  1952-56  average  (table  17).    Soybean  meal  and 
linseed  meal  prices  were  about  6  to  8  percent  below  this  five  year  period. 


Table  I7. — ^Prices  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  April  and 
May  1958,  with  comparisons 


Feed 

;  : 
'  Average  *- 

:  1952-56  : 

'  Oct .  -Sept.: 

April  ° 

— 

May 

1957  : 

1958  : 

1957  ; 

1950  : 
1/  • 

1950  as 
percent- 
age of 
average 

;  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

:  per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

Percent 

Bran,  staadard  2/  : 
Middlings,  standard  2/" 

:  43.05 

i|-5.00 

42.20 

38.25 

42,00 

97-6 

:  ¥i-.50 

43.80 

43.50 

38.50 

43.75 

98.3 

Hominy  feed  ^  : 

53.^0 

46.60 

47.00 

48.60 

48.75 

91.2 

Soybean  meal  \ 

41  percent  protein  : 

:  72.75 

56.90 

71.00 

56.90 

68.25 

93.8 

Cottonseed  meal  hj 

4l  percent  protein  : 

62.60 

54.50 

63.15 

51.60 

63.00 

100.6 

Linseed  meal  2/  : 

36  percent  protein  ; 

63.00 

58.90 

59.40 

59.75 

92.3 

Gluten  feed  \ 

21  percent  protein  : 

.  51.55 

47.00 

48.80 

45.00 

50.00 

97.0 

Tankage  3/  : 

60  percent  protein  ; 

.  87.30 

78.50 

112.00 

76.90 

109.10 

125.0 

Meat  meal  Zj  : 

50  percent  protein  ; 

I  83.50 

71.00 

106.30 

69.05 

105.60 

126.5 

Fish  meal  ^  : 

60  percent  protein  ' 

:  136.50 

136.25 

135.25 

132.50 

138.75 

101.6 

Alfalfa  meal  6/ 

52.80 

65.00 

42.60 

43.00 

37.50 

71.0 

Molasses  2/  J 

:  32.00 

47.90 

30.80 

47.90 

30.80 

96.2 

1/  First  two  weeks. 

2/  Minneapolis. 

3/  Chicago. 

4/  Monphis. 

5/  Buffalo. 

D/  Kansas  City. 

2/  New  York. 
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REVIEW  OF  FEED  GRAIN  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

Government  price  support  programs  have  been  available  for  corn  since 
1933^  for  barley  and  sorghum  grain  since  19^0  and  for  oats  since  19^5* 
Since  19k8  the  quantities  of  feed  grains  placed  under  price  support  have 
been  much  larger  than  in  previous  years.    In  the  15  years  from  1933  through 
19^7^  two  severe  droughts.  World  War  II  and  the  short  corn  crop  of  19^7 
curtailed  price  support  operations.    The  quantity    of  corn  placed  under  price 
support  exceeded  200  million  bushels  in  only  3  years  (1933^  1938  and  1939)' 
Prior  to  19^^  the  quantity  of  oats  placed    under  Government  price  support 
never  exceeded  3  million  bushels,  the  maximum  for  barley  was  I6  million  and 
for  sorghum  grain  about  8  million  bushels. 

Substantial  quantities  of  corn  were  delivered  to  CCC  from  the  1937-39 
crops  but  CCC    acquisition  of  other  feed  grains  was  negligible.    Stocks  of 
com  vmder  loan  or  Government  ownership  increased  to  nearly  5OO  million 
bushels  by  19^0.    But  with  the  sharp  increased  wartime  demand  that  followed, 
the  Government-held  stocks  were  nearly  all  disposed  of  by  the  end  of  the 
19'^2-i^3  marketing  year. 

An  upward  trend  in  feed  grain  production  and  the  decline  in  demand 
from  the  high  wartime  level  have  been  major  factors  increasing  the  quantity 
of  feed  grains  placed  imder  price  support  in  the  past  10  years.    Only  in 
the  period  1950-52  when  the  Korean  conflict  increased  demand  for  livestock 
and  feed  grains  did  price  support  activity  drop  to  a  relatively  low  level 
(table  23). 

During  the  10  years  19^4-8-57,  farmers  placed  a  total  of  about  l^J^O  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  under  the  Government  loan  and  purchase  agreement  program. 
This  averaged  about  11  percent  of  the  annual  production  during  this  period. 
Over  90  million  tons  of  feed  grains  were  delivered  to  CCC,    about  two-thirds 
of  which  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.    On  April  1,  I958,  CCC 
owned  about  33  million  tons  of  feed  grains.    Much  of  the  additional  23  mil- 
lion tons  xmder  loan  or  purchase  agreement  will  be  delivered  to  CCC. 

The  qufmtity  of  feed  grains  going  under  price  support  has  been  especially 
heavy  in  the  past  few  years,  ranging  from  12  million  to  23  million  tons 
during  the  6  years  1952-57,  or  10  to  I6  percent  of  the  annual  production. 
Deliveries  to  CCC  during  this  period  averaged  about  90  percent  of  the  total 
placed  under  price  support. 

Although  the  number  of  com  producers  eligible  for  the  full  support 
level  has  declined  in  recent  years,  the  quantity  of  corn  going  under  price 
support  has  exceeded  kOO  million  bushels  in  h  of  the  past  6  years.  The 
total  quantity  may  be  close  to  hOO  million  bushels  again  this  year.    A  high 
percentage  of  the  com  placed  under  price  support  has  been  delivered  to  CCC 
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Table  l8.-  Peed  grains:    Price  support  operations.  United  States,  19^8-58 


Year 

National 
average 
price 
support 

Average 
price 
received  by 
farmers  1/' 

Difference 

Production 

Quantity  placed  under  price  support 

Loans 

2/ 

Purchase 
agreements 

Total 

Percentage 
of 

production 

Dol. 
per  bu. 


Dol. 
per  bu. 


Dol. 
per  bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


Com 


l.hk 
l.hO 
3/1.47 
1.57 
1.60 
1.60 
3/1.62 
3/1.58 
1/1. 50 
3/1.40 
3/1.36 


Oats 


Barley 


.93 


Sorghum  grain 


1.83 


Pet. 


1.20 

-  .24 

3,605,078 

354,759 

196,123 

550,882 
386,746 

15.3 

1.18 

-  .22 

3,237,749 

328,965 

57,781 

11.9 

1.55 

.08 

3,074,914 

51, 582 

2,505 

54,087 

1.8 

1.66 

.09 

2,925,758 

25,199 

■  970 

26, 169 

.9 

1.47 

-  .13 

3,291,994 

309,240 
368,873 

107,925 

417,165 

12.7 

1.42 

-  .18 

3,209,896 

102,215 

471,088 

l4.7 

1.38 

-  .24 

3,057,891 

199, 508 

59, 522 

259,030 

8.5 

1.21 

-  .37 

3,229,743 

356, 138 

65,074 

421,212 

13.0 

1.21 

-  .29 

3,455,283 

400,675 

75,988 

476,663 

13.8 

1.02 

-  .38 

3,402,832 

.70 

.72 

.02 

1, 450, 186 

14,705 

8,645 
10, 726 

23,350 

1.6 

.69 

.66 

-  .03 

1,220,118 
1,369,199 

30,280 

41,006 

3.i* 

.71 

.79 

.08 

14,612 
12,820 

363 

14,975 

1.1 

.72 

.82 

.10 

1,277,647 

313 

13,133 

1.0 

.78 

.79 

.01 

1,217,433 

17,167 

4,488 

21,655 

1.8 

.80 

.74 

-  .06 

1,153,205 

45,879 

10,076 

55,955 

4.9 

.75 

.71 

-  .04 

1,409,601 

64,495 

10,445 
12,895 

74,940 

5.3 

.61 

.60 

-  .01 

1, 503,074 

56,211 

69,106 

4.6 

.65 

.69 

-  .04 

1, 163, 160 

34,001 

2,120 

36,121 

3.1 

.61 

.61 

.00 

1, 308, 360 

47,293 

14,379 

61,672 

.61 

1948 

1.15 

1.16 

.01 

315,537 

30,962 

18,285 

49,247 

15.6 

1949 

1.09 

1.06 

-  .03 

237,071 

28,444 

4,512 

32,956 

13.9 

1950 

1.10 

1.19 

.09 

303, 772 

29,629 

991 

30,620 

10.1 

1951  : 

1.11 

1.26 

.15 

257,213 

16,326 

586 

16,912 
9,890 

6.6 

1952 

1.22 

1.37 

.15 

228,168 

7, 501 

2,389 

4.3 

1953 

1.24 

1.17 

-  .07 

246,723 

36,129 

9,047 

45,176 

18.3 

195^^ 

1.15 

1.09 

-  .06 

379,254 

100,850 

14,258 

115,108 

30.4 

1955 

.94 

.92 

-  .02 

401,225 

78,533 

17, 502 

96,035 

23.9 

1956 

1.02 

.99 

-  -03 

376,873 

63,450 

13,621 

77,071 

20.5 

1957  4/ 

.95 

.89 

-  .06 

435,695 

119,258 

22,803 

142,061 

32.6 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

per  cvrt. 

per  cvrt. 

per  cwt. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Pet. 

2.31 

2.29 

-  .02 

131,384 

34,659 

5,098 

39,757 

30.3 

2.09 

2.02 

-  .07 

148,494 

78, 112 

6,305 

84,417 

56.8 

1.87 

1.87 

.00 

233, 536 

59,450 

871 

60,321 
14,927 

25.8 

2.17 

2.36 

.19 

162,863 

14,839 

88 

9.2 

2.38 

2.82 

.44 

90,741 

3,305 

375 

3,680 

4.1 

2.43 

2.36 

-  .07 

115,719 

42,598 

3,048 

45,646 

39.4 

2.28 

2.25 

-  .03 

235,295 

110,921 

3,496 

114,417 

46.6 

1.78 

1.75 

-  .03 

242, 526 

103,092 

3,175 

106,267 

43.8 

1.97 

2.05 

.08 

206,205 

38,941 

858 

39,799 

19.3 

1.86 

1.72 

-  .14 

561,977 

277,323 

15,842 

293,165 

52.2 

1/  Com  Noveniber-May  average;  other  feed  grains  season  average  prices  weighted  by  sales.    2/  Excliides 
pruchase  agreement  grain  converted  to  loans  in  the  following  year.    3/  National  average  support  prices 
to  producers  in  the  commercial  area  who  plant  within  their  acreage  allotment.    The  basic  support  to  non- 
coii5)liers  in  the  commercial  area  was  $1.25  per  bushel  for  1956  com  and  $1.10  for  1957  com.  4/Pre11iirinaTy. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  I9.-  Corn:    Disposition  of  qxiantities  placed  iiTuier 
price  support,  19^-56  crops 


:      Total  deliveries 

:  to 

CCC  3/ 

Placed 
under 
price 
:  support  1/ 

Redeemed 

by 
farmers 

2/ 

Delivered 
to  CCC 

Re sealed 

i Quantity 
delivered 

:  ^ 

As  a  per- 
centage of 
quantity  placed 
under  price 

support 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  Mil. 

bu. 

hu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Pet. 

19^*8 

Loans 

35^-8 

11.4 

250.7 

92.7 

!   

Purchase  agreements 

196.1 

47.0 

127.1 

22.0 



Total 

550.9 

58.1^ 

377.8 

114.7 

496.6 

90.1 

19^9 

Loans 

328.9 

185.7 

78.4 

64.8 

 ^ 

Purchase  agreanents 

57.8 

51.^^ 

3.8 

2.6 



Total 

3tt6.7 

237.1 

82.2 

67.4 

89.8 

23.2 

1950 

8.3 

Loans 

51.6 

43.2 

.1 

—  — — 

Purchase  agreements 

2.5 

2.5 

V 

4/  ■ 



Total 

:  5i^.l 

45.7 

.1 

 5:3 

.5 

.1 

19^1 

Loans 

25.2 

24.5 

.7 

5/ 



Purchase  agreements 

1.0 

1.0 

5/  : 



Total 

26.2 

25.5 

.7 

— fr : 

.7 

2.7 

1952 

Lofins 

309.2 

23.3 

243.2 

42.7  : 



Purchase  agreements 

107.9 

28.5 

72.1 

7.3  . 



Total 

417.1 

51. b 

315.3 

50.0  : 

374.7 

89.8 

1953 

Loans 

368.9 

24.5 

272.3 

72.1  ; 

— — — 

Purchase  agreements 

102.2 

31.3 

62.9 

8.0  : 



Total 

.  ^71.1 

55.8 

335.2 

80.1  : 

422.2 

89.6 

195^ 

Loans 

199.5 

5.2 

153.6 

40.7  : 

____ 

Purchase  agreements 

59.5 

12.2 

42.8 

4.5  : 

Total 

259.0 

17.4 

196.4 

45.2  : 

250.6 

96.8 

1955 

Loans 

356.1 

15.1 

274.0 

67.0  : 

Purchase  agreements 

65.1 

16.6 

43.4 

5.1  : 

Total 

U21.2 

31.7 

317.4 

72.1  : 

6/405.0 

96.2 

1956  7/ 

Loans 

hOO.7 

23.3 

301.1 

76.3  : 

Purchase  agreements 

76.0 

12.8 

57.8 

Total 

his. 7 

36.1 

358.9 

81.7  : 

6/470.0 

98.6 

1/  lite  quantities  under  loans  exclxide  grain  from  the  pvircbase  agreement  program  placed  under 
loem  the  following  year. 

2/  Residual.    Grain  on  which  loans  are  repaid  or  purchase  eigreement  grain  not  delivered. 

3/  Incliades  deliveries  shown  as  "delivered  to  CCC"  from  original  program,  deliveries  from 
reseal  program  and  over-deliveries  as  determined  by  weight  of  farm-stored  gi^n  when  delivered 
to  CCC. 

4/  Less  than  50,000  biishels. 
5/  Loans  were  not  extended. 

5/  Partly  estimated.    Assimes  that  the  bulk  of  the  resealed  grain  will  be  delivered  to  CCC. 
7/  Preliminary. 

Coii5)iled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  20  .-  Oats:    Disposition  of  quantities  placed  under 
price  support,  19^8-56  crops 


•       Total  deliveries 
:             to  CCC  3/ 

Placed 

!  Redeensd 

As  a  per- 
centage of 

qviantity  placed 
under  price 

>  support 

Crop  of 

under 
price 
support  1/ 

by 
:  farmers 

:  ^ 

Delivered 
to  CCC 

Resealed 

^Q^antity 
^delivered 

;  ^ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  Mil. 

bu. 

:  bu. 

Pet. 

19k8 
Loans 

IDl  1  T*/>  V)  0  C  0    Q  fTT^OOTnOTrt'  Q 

14.7 

8  7 

3.8 
2.2 

9.5 

6  1 

1.4 
.1,. 

Totel 

6.0 

15.6 

1.8 

:       16. 9 

72.2 

Loans 

30.3 

26.3 

2.4 

1.6 

10.7 

10.4 

.2 

Total 

41.0 

36.7 

2.6 

1.7 

:  3.0 

7.3 

1950 
Loans 

14.6 

l4.2 

.4 

Purchase  agreements 

.4 

.4 

— ^ 

% 

Total 

15.0 

14.6 

4/ 

: 

2.7 

1951 
Loans 

12.8 

12.3 

Purchase  agreeneuts 

•  -J 

5/ 

Toteil 

IS.l 

12.6 

.5 

— % — 

:  "'6 

4.6 

1Q52 

Loans  : 
Purchase  agreements  : 

17.2 
4.5 

6.9 
1.1 

7.8 
3.0 

2.5 
.4 

Total 

21.7 

8.0 

10.8 

2.9 

13.5 

62.2 

195^  : 
Loans  : 

45.9 

11.5 

28.1 

6.3 

Purchase  affreen^nts  ■ 

10.1 

5.7 

.5 

Total  ; 

56.0 

15.4 

33.B 

6.B  : 

43.5 

77.7 

1954  : 
Loans  : 
Purchase  eigreements 

64.5 
10.4 

15.3 
3.9 

41.7 
6.4 

7.5  i 
.1  : 

Total  ; 

74.9 

19.2 

48.1 

7.6  ■ 

59.7 

79-7 

1955  ; 
Loans  ; 

56.2 

20.5 

27.1 

8.6  : 

Purchase  agreements  : 

12.9 

9.3 

3.5 

.1  : 

Total 

69.1 

29.8 

30.6 

8.7  : 

36.3 

52.5 

1956  6/ 

Loans  : 
Purchase  agreements  ; 

34.0 

2.1 

17.3 

1.4 

12.8 
.7 

3.9  \ 

5/  : 

Total 

36.1 

18. 7 

13-5 

3.9  : 

6/16.5 

45.7 

1/  The  quantities  under  loan  exclude  grain  from  the  purchase  agreement  program  placed  under 
loan  the  following  year. 

2/  Residual.    Grain  on  -vdiich  loans  are  repaid  or  purchase  agreement  grain  not  delivered. 

3/  Incliodes  deliveries  shown  as  "delivered  to  CCC"  from  original  program,  deliveries  from  reseal 
program  and  over-deliveries  as  determined  by  weight  of  farm-stored  grain  when  delivered 
to  CCC. 

4/  Loans  were  not  extended. 

5/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

6/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commodity  Stahilization  Service. 
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Table  21.  -  Barley:    Disposition  of  qtiantities  placed  imder 
price  svgrport,  1948-56  crops 


Redeemed 

farmers 

2/ 

Total  deliveries 
to  CCC  3/ 

Crop  of 

Placed 
under 
price 
support  1/ 

Delivered 
to  CCC 

Resealed 

Quant  i"fcv 
delivered 
3/ 

As  a  per- 
centage of 
atiantitv  tdI  ae^d 
under  price 
support 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Pet. 

Purchase  agreements 

31.0 
18.3 

24.0 
12.8 

2.3 
.8 

Total 

9.4 

36.6 

3.1 

•  40.6 

82.4 

19*^9  : 
Loans 

Forchase  agreements 

28.5 

12.5 
3.7 

14.8 
.7 

1.2 
.1 

Total 

33.0 

16.2 

15.5 

1.3 

16. 3 

49.4 

1990 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

29.6 
1.0 

26.4 
.9 

3.2 
.1 

'4 

Total 

30.6 

27.3 

3-3 

V 

3.5 

11.4 

1951 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

16.3 
.6 

14.4 
.5 

1.9 
.1 

Total 

16.9 

14.9 

2.0 

V 

2.2 

13.0 

1952 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

7.5 
2.k 

5.8 
1.7 

1.7 
.7 

Total 

:  9.9 

7.5 

2.4 

V 

2.6 

26.3 

1953 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

36.1 
9.1 

8.7 
^.3 

23.5 
4.6 

3.9 

.2 

Total 

:  45.2 

13.0 

25.1 

4.1 

:  32.4 

71.7 

19^ 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

100.8 
:  14.3 

19.3 
5.5 

76.1 
8.7 

.1 

Total 

:  115.1 

2k.ii 

«4.b 

5.5 

:  94.4 

«2.0 

1955 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

'  70.5 
:  17.5 

15.9 
7.4 

od.o 
10.1 

Total 

:  96.0 

23.3 

72.7 

V 

:  77.2 

«C.4 

1956  5/ 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

:  63.5 
:  13.6 

12.4 
4.2 

44.1 
9.3 

7.0 
.1 

Total 

:  77.1 

16.6 

^3.k 

7.1 

:  63.0 

81.7 

1/  'pw*  quantities  under  loan  exclude  grain  from  the  pxirchase  agreement  program  placed  under 
loan  the  following  year. 

2/  Residual.    Grain  on  which  loans  are  repaid  or  purchase  agreement  grain  not  delivered. 

3/  Includes  deliveries  shown  as  "delivered  to  CCC"  from  original  program,  deliveries  from  re- 
seal  program  and  over-deliveries  as  determined  by  weight  of  farm-stored  grain  when  delivered  to 
CCC. 

hf  Loans  were  not  extended. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Ccmplled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  22.-  Sorghum  grain:    Disposition  of  quantities  placed  under 
price  support,  19^-56  crops 


Total  dfilivertes 
to  CCC  3/ 

Crop  of 

Placed 
under 
price 
support  1/ 

;  Redeemed 
by 
farmers 

:  ^ 

Delivered 
to  CCC 

Resealed 

Quantity- 
delivered 

3/ 

As  a  per- 
centage of 
>quantil7  pl£u:ed 
under  price 
si^port 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

:  Mil. 
bu. 

Pet. 

1948 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

3^*7 
5.1 

0.6 
1.1 

34.1 

k.o 

Total 

39.8 

1.7 

38.1 

:  38.4 

96.5 

19^9 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

78.1 
6.3 

1.2 

76.3 
5.9 

.6 

— ^ 

Total 

Sk.k 

1.6 

52.2 

:  83.7 

99.2 

1950 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

59.^ 

.9 

kl.9 
.9 

17.5 

5/ 

Total 

60. 3 

1+2.8 

17.5 

k/ 
1 

17.5 

29.0 

1951 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

1I+.8 
.1 

1^.5 
.1 

.3 

5/ 

Total 

li+.6 

.3 

V 

.k 

2.7 

1952 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements 

3.3 

.3 

.9 
.1 

Total 

3.7 

2.7 

1.0 

V 

'.  1.0 

27.0 

1953 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements  : 

1^2.6 
3.0 

3.1 

1.4 

39.3 
1.5 

.2 
.1 

Total 

1^5.6 

k.3 

4o.B 

.3 

41.0 

89.9 

1954 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements  : 

110.9 
3.5 

3^^ 
•  9 

107.2 
2.6 

.3 

5/ 

Total 

k,3 

109. « 

.3 

110.1 

96.2 

1955  : 
Loans 

Purchase  agreements  : 

103-1 

3.2 

10.7 
3.0 

92.4 

Total  : 

106.3 

13.7 

92.6 

hi  : 

92.6 

87.1 

1956  6/  : 
Loans  ; 
Purchase  agreements  ; 

38.9 

6.8 
•5 

32.1 

%  ; 

Total 

39.8 

7.3 

32.5 

\j  ■ 

32.5 

«1.7 

1/  The  quantities  under  loan  exclude  grain  from  the  purchase  agreement  program  placed  under 
loan  the  following  year. 

2/  Residxial.    Grain  on  which  loans  are  repaid  or  purchase  agreement  grain  not  delivered. 

3/  Includes  deliveries  shown  as  "delivered  to  CCC"  from  original  program,  deliveries  from  re- 
seal  program  and  over-deliveries  as  determined  by  weight  of  farm-stored  grain  irtifin  delivered  to 
CCC. 

k/  Loans  were  not  extended. 
5/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 
2/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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or  resealed  on  farms  at  the  close  of  the  support  period.    It  exceeded  95  per- 
cent from  the  195^-56  crops  (table  19).    The  figures  on  total  delivery  to 
CCC  shovn  in  table  I9  to  22  are  based  on  the  weight  of  feed  grains  when 
delivered  to  CCC  and  include  over-delivery.    The  quantity  determined  by 
weight  at  delivery  is  generally  larger  than  that  determined  by  measurement 
when  the  grain  is  placed  under  loan  on  the  farm.    Over-delivery  in  recent 
years  has  ranged  from  around    5  to  8  percent  for  corn. 

A  record  tonnage  of  feed  grains  is  expected  to  be  placed  under  price 
support  from  the  1957  crops.    Through  April  15,  21  million  tons  of  the 
k  feed  grains  had  been  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement,  43  percent 
more  than  for  the  same  period  of  1956-57*      Allowing  for  the  additional 
com    that  will  be  placed  under  price  support  from  April  15  throiigh  May  3I, 
the  total  for  the  season  is  expected  to  be  around  23  million  tons,  or 
about  5  million  tons  above  the  previous  record  of  l8.2  million  tons  for 
1955-56.    Record  quantities  of  barley  and  sorghum  grain  were  placed  imder 
support  from  the  big  1957  crops.    The  293  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain 
placed  under  price  support  was  more  than  double  that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  1^2  million  bushels  of  barley  placed  under  price  support  exceeded  the 
195^-55  record  by  more  than  20  percent.    The  quantity  of  oats  placed  lander 
price  support  was  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier  although  it  remained 
below  the  large  volume  placed  under  support  in  195^  and  1955* 

Through  April  15,  302  million  bushels  of  corn  had  been  placed  londer 
loan  and  purchase  agreement.    This  was  substantially  below  the  398  million 
bushels  placed  imder  price  support  during  the  same  period  of  1956-57*  The 
drop  from  last  year  was  entirely  in  corn  placed  under  price  support  by 
complying  producers  in  the  commercial  area.    The  120  million  bushels  of 
corn  placed  under  price  support  by    noncompliers  (at  the  national  rate  of 
$1.10  per  bushel)  was  52  percent  larger  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  remaining  l82  million  bushels  was  only  57  percent  as  large  as  a  year 
earlier.    This  was  made  up  largely  of  the  corn  placed  under  price  support 
by  complying  farmers  at  the  national  average  rate  of  $1.4o  per  bushel.  It 
woul(^  however,  include  minor  quantities  of  corn  placed  under  price  support 
in  the  noncommercial  area. 

Government  support  prices  for  corn  increased    from  19^8  to  195^  when 
the  national  average  support  level  reached  a  peak  of  $1.62  per  bushel.  The 
support  rates  for  other  feed  grains  also  increased  in  that  period,  with  the 
highest  supports  for  the  1953  crops  (table  I8).    Since  1953  and  195^,  the 
support  rates  for  feed  grains  have  declined.    The  corn  support  was  reduced 
from  90  percent  of  parity  in  195^  to  77  percent  in  1957*    Price  supports 
for  1958  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  will  be  based  on  70  percent 
of  parity,  the  same  as  for  1957,  tut  well  below  the  1953  and  195^  levels  when 
they  were  based  on  85  percent  of  parity.  ~  The  lower  corn  supports  reflect  in 
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131516  23  •-  Feed  grain  production  and  quantities  placed  under 
price  support,  United  States,  19^8-57 


Quantity  placed  under  price  support  l/ 

Delivered  to  CCC 

Feed 

Year 

grain 
production 

Com 

:  Oats 

:  Barley 

•  Sorghum 

•  grain 

Total 

: Percentage 

:  of 

: production 

Total 

•  Percentage 

•  of  quantity 
•placed  under 

•  support 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Pet. 

tons 

Pet. 

1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957  3/ 

135,397  15,425 
120,026  10,829 
121,834  1,514 
113,097  733 
119,672  11,681 
117,490  13,190 
123,865  7,253 
130,902  11,792 
130,177  13,347 
l42,406  2/10,500 

374 
656 
240 
210 
346 
895 
1,199 
1,104 
578 
987 

1,182 
7Q1 

735 
406 
237 
1,084 

2,763 
2,305 
1,850 
3,409 

1,113 
2  ^624. 

1,689 

4l8 
103 
1,276 
3,203 
2,975 
l,ll4 
8,209 

18,094 
ll).  61jo 
4^178 
1,767 
12,367 
16,445 
I4,4l8 
18,176 
16,889 
23,105 

13.4 
12.2 
3.4 
1.6 
10.3 
l4.0 
11.6 
13-9 
13.0 
16.2 

16,224 
5,297 
594 

94 

10,798 
14,444 
13,321 
2/16,375 
2/15,850 

89.7 

l4.2 
5.3 
87.3 
87.8 
92.4 
90.1 
93.8 

1/  Placed  under  loan  £ind  purchase  agreement. 


2/  Partly  estimated.  Includes  an  allowance  for  deliveries  from  reseal  program. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Tatle  24  .-  Peed  grains:    Carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 
Government  stocks  and  total  United  States,  1948-57 


Marketing  ■ 
year 

Government  stocks 

V 

Other  • 
stocks  • 

Total 
stocks 

•  Government 

■  stocks  as  a 

■  percentage  of 

•  total 

Com  : 
(October  1): 

Oats 
(July  1) 

Barley  : 
(July  1)  : 

Sorghum  • 
grain 
( October  1)* 

Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Pet. 

19h8 

2/ 

2/ 

7.8 

7.8 

0 

1949  3/ 

493 

14 

15 

15.3 

15.1 

30.4 

50.3 

1950 

:  650 

18 

40 

4/52 

20.9 

9.6 

30.5 

68.5 

1951 

:  487 

11 

23 

17 

14.8 

13.8 

28.6 

51.7 

1952 

:  306 

7 

12 

1 

9.0 

11.1 

20.1 

44.8 

1953  3/ 

580 

16 

3 

2/ 

16.6 

10.4 

27.0 

61.5 

1954  3/ 

:  736 

41 

33 

20 

22.6 

9.1 

31.7 

71.3 

1955  3/ 

:  884 

61 

88 

68 

29.7 

9.4 

39.1 

76.0 

1956  3/ 

:  1,060 

74 

71 

75 

34.7 

8.6 

43.3 

80.1 

1957  3/  5/ 

:  1,295 

35 

80 

75 

40.8 

8.1 

48.9 

83.4 

1/  Owned  by  CCC  and  old  grain  under  loan. 

2/  Less  than  500,000  bushels  or    50,000  tor^. 

3/  Includes  an  allowance  for  purchase  agreement  deliveries  of  com  after  October  1  and  oats  and 


barley  after  July  1. 
4/  Available  inventory. 
5/  Preliminary. 

Conipiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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part  the  increasing  supply  which  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  setting  the  corn 
support  in  recent  years.    The  reductions  also  reflect  the  traxisition  from  the 
old  parity  formula  to  the  modernized  parity  fonnula  in  computing  parity  prices,. 
The  modernized  parity  for  each  of  the  feed  grains  is  well  below  old  parity  level. 

The  national  average  support  rate  for  1958  corn  has  been  announced  at 
not  less  than  $1.36  per  bushel  for  fanners  in  the  commercial  area  complying 
with  their  acreage  allotments,  compared  with  $l.iK)  per  bushel  in  195?.  This 
was  based  on  77  percent  of  the  April  parity  price.    The  77  percent  of  parity 
was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  prospective  supply  percentage  for  the 
1958-59  marketing  year.    The  support  rate  will  be  increased  if  the  supply  rela- 
tionship or  the  parity  price  for  October  1,  I958  indicates  a  higher  support 
price.  The  national  average  support  price  for  1958  oats  is  6I  cents  per  bushel, 
the  same  as  in  1957j  for  barley,  93  cents  per  bushel,  2  cents  lower  than  last 
year  and  for  sorghum  grain,  $1.83  per  100  pounds,  3  cents  lower. 


Table  25. — Com:    Quantity  placed  under  price  support,  1956  and  1957  crops 


1956 

1957 

Item 

Loan 

Purchase 
[  agree- 
ment 

[  Total 

Loan 

1  Purchase 

]  agree-]  Total 

]  ment  \ 

1,000 
:  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000  1,000 
bu .         bu . 

Through  April  15  1/ 
At  full  support  rate  2/ 
At  lower  support  for 
noncompliance  corn  3/ 

297,026 
:  75,378 

22, 5^1 
3,290 

319,567 
78,668 

169,226 
114, 3in 

12,565  181,791 
5,697  120,038 

Total 

:  372,^^ 

25,831 

398,235 

283,567 

18,262  301,829 

Total  for  season 
At  full  support  rate  2/ 
At  lower  support  for 
noncoDipliance  corn  3/ 

:  317,779 
:  Q2,9k6 

59,237 
16,735 

377,016 
99,681 

Total 

:  iK)0,725 

75,972 

W,697 

1/  Loans  on  corn  available  through  May  3I  in  most  areas. 

2/  Includes  some  corn  placed  under  price  support  in  the  noncommercial  area 
at  a  national  average  support  rate  of  70  percent  of  parity. 

3/  Placed  under  price  support  at  a  national  average  rate  of  $1.25  per  bushel 
in  1956  and  $1.10  per  bushel  in  1957* 


Conpiled  from  reports  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  26  .-  Peed  graiias:    Stocks  owned  by  CCC, 
by  positions,  April  1,  I958 


Sub-terminal  : 

State 

:  CCC 

Terminal 

and  country  : 

In 

Total 

:  bin  sites 

elevators 

elevators  and  : 

transit 

:  warehouses  • 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

:  Com 

Maine 

»          — — — 

889 

889 

New  York 

>  —  

7.102 

23. 53Q 

Perms vlvania 

J  

355 

2,304 

2.659 

Ohio 

•       8, 721 

S.  7S1 

36  425 

Indiana 

':      31, 132 

4,709 

26,289 

62, 130 

Tlllnols 
1  iiii''*i'i 

:    152, 730 

9.276 

64,051 

226,057 

Micliigan 

10, 791 

4,420 

15.211 

Wisconsin 

5,661 

2. 544 

3,689 

11.894 

Minnesota 

57, 060 

5.416 

32,462 

94. 938 

Iowa 

.    220, 368 

9.082 

123,955 

353,405 

■J y y 

Missouri 

:     1^, 393 

3.840 

8,078 

26, 311 

North  Dakota 

1,391 

184 

1.  575 

y  \  y 

South  Dakota 

:  40,491 

14,469 

54,960 

y^ y 

Nebraska  ; 

58,815 

4, 610 

54, 971 

118,396 

Kansas 

16,998 

367 

7,308 



24,673 

Maryland 

946 

946 

Kentucky  ; 

175 

1,621 

143 

1,939 

-*-7  y-Jy 

Tennessee  ! 

136 

266 

402 

Alabama  ; 

456 

8 

464 

Louisiana 

679 

679 

Texas  : 



64 

674 

738 

Washington 

965 

5 

970 

California  ; 

1,537 

326 

1,863 

Other  States  ; 

36 

76 

112 

224 

In  Transit 

Chicago  area 

4, 593 

4,593 

Dallas  area 

623 

623 

Kansas  City  area 

5,922 

5,922 

Minneapolis  area 

1,382 

1,382 

Portland  area 

300 

300 

Total 

618,762 

69,756 

372,769 

12,520 

1,074,107 

Other  grains  (United  States  total) 

Barley 

251 

14, 240 

11,925 

2,160 

28, 576 

Oats 

163 

6,564 

5,420 

588 

12,735 

Sorghxun  grain 

15 

6,252 

68,401 

74,668 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Grain  Division. 
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Table  27  .-  Com:    Stocks  owned  by  CCC  stored  at  bin  sites, 
by  crops,  July  1,  1956  and  October  1,  I957 


Year  of  production 

Item 

:  1954 

1952 

:  1953 

:  1955 

:  1956 
: 

Total 

1, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

United  States  Total 

17'+,930 

225,331 

107,305 

4,438 



1/512,331 

ouocKS  ucT^oDer  ±,  xyp  { 

Obio 

291 

492 

1,091 

3,265 

4,545 

9,684 

Indiana 

262 

2,l42 

1,258 

8,015 

20,457 

32,134 

Illinois 

2,659 

9,876 

12,805 

46,301 

82,890 

154, 531 

Micbigan 

1,298 

1,525 

1,449 

2,122 

3,893 

10,287 

Wisconsin 

1,498 

1, 172 

758 

800 

1, 210 

5,438 

Minnesota 

2,831 

7,862 

7,621 

17,826 

5,336 

41,476 

Iowa 

48,617 

53,170 

33,600 

33,261 

27,027 

195,675 

Missouri 

2,756 

3,942 

525 

2,493 

7,672 

17,388 

Soutb  Dakota 

5,652 

19,358 

8,061 

4,065 

3,147 

40,283 

Nebraska 

25,434 

18,816 

6,103 

2,352 

4,727 

57,432 

Kansas 

2,605 

2,355 

907 

862 

434 

7,163 

Other  States 

26 

204 

185 

610 

305 

1,330 

Total 

93,929 

120,914 

74,363 

121, 972 

161,643 

572,021 

!/■  Includes  159,000  bushels  of  I95O  com  and  168,000  of  I95I  com. 


CoEipiled  froEi  reports  of  Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


Table  28.-  Feed  grains:    Distribution  on  April  1  stocks.  United  States, 
average  1952-56,  annual  1956-58 


Y'ear 

Farm  : 

Terminal 
market 

:      Commodity  : 
:       Credit  : 
:  Corporation  1/  : 

Interior  mill, 
elevator  and 
warehouse 

:  Total 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Average  1952- 56 

Com 

1,384,758 

53,798 

394,862 

120, 329 

1,953,747 

1956 
1957 
1958 

1, 494, 102 
1,620,950 
1,672,718 

79,860 
124, 300 
108,385 

534,266 
526, 469 
618, 762 

200,395 
321,714 
399,364 

2,308,623 
2, 593,433 
2,799,229 

Oats 

Average  1952- 56 

494, 9«4 

15,163 

1,412 

41,668 

553,227 

1956 
1957 
1958 

567,357 
414,957 
542, 592 

24, 760 
14,994 
10, 703 

5,221 
2,551 
163 

55,300 
47,736 
46,077 

652,638 
460,238 
599,535 

Barley 

Average  1952-56 

89,011 

15,801 

369 

4ti,107 

153,288 

1956 
1957 
1958 

116, h&9 
105,813 
149,199 

21, 747 
30,  111 
25,956 

291 
925 
251 

66,295 
65,841 
86,306 

204,822 
202,690 
261,712 

Sorghum  grain  2/ 

1957 

1958 

27,168 
96,111 

22, 150 
96,725 

4 

15 

89,779 
230, 902 

139,101 
423,753 

1/  In  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC.  Other  CCC-owned  grain  is  included  in  stocks 
at  other  positions.    2/  Data  not  available  prior  to  1957* 
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Table  29  •-  Peed  grains  and  hay:    Production,  disposition  and  sales. 
United  States,  1950-57 


Item 

1950 

i  1951 

:  1952 

:    1953    :  1954 

':  1955 

i  1956 

:1957  1/ 

M-f  1 

nxx  • 

laJ-X  ■ 

flXX  • 

rlXX  • 

1*1X±  • 

DU* 

DU* 

DU* 

hu.  hu. 

DU* 

DU* 

Kit 
DU* 

Com 

3,074.9 

2,925.8 

3,292.0 

3,209.9  3,057.9 

3,229.7 

3,455.3 

3,402.8 

rTci^«~)     /^y\     ^at^tno    TjVi£i"r»^  m*/^T.TM 

U06U.  on  xcLXxns  wuepc  gpuwn 

2,273.8 

2,168.5 

2,208.8 

2,127.3  2,001.7 

2,085.5 

2, 198.6 

2,242.9 

f  CLX  ill    Lk\J\XO^Ll\JA.\JL  LIOC 

12.1 

10.3 

8.7 

7.2  5.9 

5.4 

5.0 

4.5 

Sold 

789.0 

747.0 

1,074.5 

1,075.4  1,050.3 

1,138.8 

1,251.7 

1,155.4 

Oats 

It X  UU-Uv.  vXULl 

1,369.2 

1,277.6 

1,217.4 

1,153.2  1,409.6 

1,503.1 

1,163.2 

1,308.4 

TTcaH    "Pot*   CAAf^    Q                      O  / 

1,040.2 

971.1 

925.2 

855.0  1,022.7 

1,110.3 

846.9 

959.8 

Sold 

329.0 

306.5 

292.2 

298.2  386.9 

392.8 

316.3 

348.6 

Barley 

Pi^r^fl  1  ir*  +  "i  on 

303.8 

257.2 

228.2 

246.7  379.3 

401.2 

376.9 

435.7 

UOCU,   X          OCCLL   dim    xccu  c/ 

108.6 

102.1 

88.3 

88.0  128.0 

144.9 

129.2 

145.5 

195.2 

155.1 

139-9 

158.7  251.3 

256.3 

247.7 

290.2 

Sorghum  grain 

Produc  "b  1  on 

233.5 

162.9 

90.7 

115.7  235.3 

242.5 

206.2 

562.0 

Used  foi*  sesd.  sind  feed.  2^ 

75.5 

48.5 

27.8 

38.3  48.4 

58.7 

49.0 

142.7 

Sold 

158.0 

114.4 

62.9 

77.4  186.9 

183.8 

157.2 

419.3 

Hay 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons  tons 

tons 

tons 

tens 

Production 

103.8 

109.5 

106.4 

108.2  107.8 

112.7 

108.7 

121.4 

Fed  on  farm  where  grovn 

90.2 

95.8 

92.4 

94.2  93.7 

97.9 

93.9 

105.6 

Sold 

13.6 

13.7 

14.0 

14.0  14.1 

14.8 

14.8 

15.8 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Used  for  feed  and  seed  on  farms  where  grown. 


Table  30.-  Peed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets,  April,  average 
1952-56,  1956,  1957  and  January-April  I958 


April 

1958 

Item 

Average 
1952-56 

1956 

1957 

:  J£in. 

:  Feb. 

:  Mar. 

:  Apr. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Com,  13  markets  1/ 
Oats,  13  markets  1/ 
Barley,  4  markets  2/ 

:  21,583 
:  5,494 
9,286 

27,355 
5,475 
16,901 

47,056 
5,918 
8,340 

46,017 
5,418 
15,980 

29,586 
4,  111 
11,859 

37,744 
6,758 
7, 509 

43,773 
5,234 
6,547 

1/  Chicago,  Milwavikee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux 
City,  St.  Joseph,  Wichita  and  Toledo. 


2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
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Tatle  31.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  com  and  beurley  processing,  March  and  April,  I958  vith  contparisons  1/ 


Stocks  2/" 


Commodity 


season 


Production 


March 
1957 


T95H- 


Jam. 


Peh. 


Mar. 


Oct.  1, 

1956 


April  ], 
1957 


T958^ 


Feb.  1  'Mar.  1  '  Apr.  1 


Byproduct  feeds 
Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal 
Copra  cake  and  meal 
Total 

Com  gluten  feed  and  meeil 
Brevers'  dried  grains 
Distillers'  dried  grains 
Wheat  mlllfeeds 
Rice  millfeeds 
Alfalfa  meal 
Fish  meal  and  solubles 
Dry  or  povdered  skim  milk 


1,000 
tons 

1, 509.3 
2,289.3 

575.5 
62.6 

113.3 


10,550.0 


1,010 
236 
290 
k,  3hO 
257 
1,20 
301.7 
7.6 


1,000 
tons 

688.5 
192.4 
47.3 
5.0 
9.1 
942.3 

e2.5 


1,000 
tons 


19.5 
28.1 

367.9 
20.1 
27.2 
4.4 
.6 


725 
238 
34 
4 
10 
1,013.1 
89.6 
17.0 
27.7 
420.7 
15.7 
18.9 
2.5 
.6 


1,000 
tons 

628.1 
186.4 
36.4 
3.7 
7.0 
B61.6 


a2.2 
16.4 
26.0 
372.2 
15.5 
14.0 
2.4 
.6 


1,000 
tons 

718.4 
148.5 
42.7 
3.5 
7.7 
920.B 

18.9 
25.8 
383.0 
12.5 
23.9 


1,000 
tons 

111.3 
l40.9 
11.8 
1.9 
1.3 


267.2 

3.8 
2.0 

J 

38^9 
^8 


1,000 
tons 

136.6 
264.0 
22.9 
7.5 
1.1 
432.1 

1.8 
5.2 

J 

80.3 

V 
.5 


1,000 
tons 

78.7 
241.5 

50.7 
2.1 
.9 


373.9 

~x 

2.6 
1.8 

287T4 


1,000 
tons 

73.4 
224.7 
43.3 
1.5 

JiZ. 


1,000 
tons 

81.7 
197.9 
43.8 
1.0 
.5 


342.9  324:9 


5/ 
3.2 
2.0 

225.2 


5/ 
1.9 
2.3 

152.4 

4/ 


Foreign  trade 


1956-57 
season 

3^ 


Imports 


Feb. 

1957 


1957-58 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


Soybean  cake  and  meal 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

443.2 

33.3 

38.4 

20.9 

25.9 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

54.6 

5.9 

4.8 

4.2 

3.1 

30.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

2.5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.4 

42.7 

.4 

i 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15.1 

5.1 

1 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

66.6 

5.1 

7.8 

4.4 

3.9 

V 

V 

Total 

123.8  . 

11.1 

12.7 

8.8 

7.i^ 

531.1 

39.0 

38. 6 

21.1 

26.0 

Wheat  millfeeds 

loa.o 

11.7 

8.3 

7.5 

4.8 

25.6 

2.7 

6.B 

.4 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

81.8 

5.2 

6.0 

7.5 

10.7 

1 

Tankage 

6.1 

.3 

.9 

1.3 

.7 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Feed  grains 

42 

17,548 

9,318 

Com,  including  products 

920 

65 

76 

67 

183,735 

17,748 

21,100 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 
Barley,  including  malt 

16,799 

1,680 

3,267 

1,536 

697 

27,293 

869 

1,  570 

1,914 

559 

26, 542 

677 

1,469 

1,054 

1,377 

61, 722 

5,709 

9,011 

7,179 

8,315 

Sorghum  grain 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

22,239 

550 

4,345 

2,613 

2,716 

1956-57:  March 
season  ;  -iqcj 


Exports 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


Oraln  processing  or  use 

1956-57 
season  3/ 

1957 

1957-56 

February 

March 

December    ;  January- 

February 

March 

Com 
Wet-processing 
Distilled  spirits  sad 
alcohol 
Barley 
Malt  liquors 
Distilled  spirits  and 
alcohol 


bu. 

139,806 
28, 724 
77,439 
6,205 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


10,874 

11,313 

10,511 

11,822 

11,336 

11,638 

2,645 

2,835 

2,423 

2,573 

2,695 

5/ 

5,068 

6,513 

5,078 

5,790 

5,338 

6,201 

586 

632 

560 

612 

575 

5/ 

1/  Data  eonpllad.  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Msrketlng  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  thii  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Price   Waterhouse   and  Company,  New  York.   J/  At  proces- 
sors' plants.  3/  October-September  year  for  all  items  except  oats  and  barley  vhich  is  July-June.    4/  Not 
reported.    5/  Not  available  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report.    6/  Less  than  50  tons. 
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Table  32.- 

—Feed  grains: 

Stocks  by  quarters. 

United  States, 

1956-58  1/ 

Year  ; 

January  1 

:       April  1  : 

July  1  : 

October  1 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels  1. 

Corn 

,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1956 

1957  : 
1958 

3,082,010 
3,i^l7,8l3 
3,600,653 

2,308,623 
2,593,433 
2,799,229 

1,741,836 
1,967,123 

1,165,495 
1,419,153 

Oats 

1956 
1957 
1958 

1,042,565 
792,135 
:  932,575 

652,635 
ii80,238 
599,535 

346,959 
24o,4l0 

1,059,531 
1,160,124 

1956 
1957 
1958 

Barley 

306,561 
291,922 
:  358,495 

204,522 
202,690 
261,712 

117,096 
127,429 

392,015 
465,491 

;                                   Sor^xuB  grain 

1956 

1957 
1958 

:  226,459 
:  204,662 
516,382 

139,101 
423,753 

117,810 
99,077 

81,376 
79,475 

1/  stocks  in  all  positions,  including  stocks  on  farms,  at  terminal  markets, 
interior  mills,  elevators, and  warehouses,  and  Government-owned.    2/  Total 
stocks  not  reported. 


